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Tire Business Shows Definite Upward Trend 


Factory Production Schedules Sharply Increased As 
Sales Volume Begins to Reflect Replacement Demand 


IX. NERAL improvement in all phases of the tire busi- 
ness 1s reported by the leading manufacturers for 
the beginning of May. A larger and more profitable 


sales is universally noted, with factory produc- 
Good- 


volume of 
tion schedules increasing at a proportionate rate. 
year inaugurated a five and a half day week with a daily 
production of 59,000 casings on May 4, while U. S. 
has brought its plants all up near full capacity and Good- 
rich finds sales appreciably above those of last year. 
lirestone operations have been improving and the com- 
pany’s new South American factory turned out its first 
tire on April 30, while numerous smaller domestic com- 
panies have recorded notable gains in business. 

Operations of the B. F. Goodrich Company have been 
undergoing a favorable increase in response to an im- 
proved demand for its products. Following an encourag- 
ng upturn in tire shipments during March, sales in April 


showed a further substantial increase, running ahead of 
\pril of last year. For the first quarter, shipments of 
tires to dealers and distributors also were considerably 


er than in the like period of 1930. 


Goodrich Reduces Net Loss 

\lthough the gain in unit sales has constituted a highly 
encouraging performance in view of the depressed levels 
f general business, in the first quarter the company was 
indicapped from a profit standpoint by the lower prices 
prevailing for tires. However, due to the increase in unit 
sales and to the extensive economies effected in manufac- 
turing and operating costs, the company substantially re- 
duced its net loss for the quarter, after full provision 
for depreciation and interest charges, from the total of 
$1,385,000 incurred in the like period of last year. The 
results of operations for the quarter were substantially bet- 
ter than anticipated by the company at the first of the year. 
Goodrich has followed a conservative production sched- 
ule, and inventories of finished tires on hand at the pres- 
ent time are understood to be materially lower than at 


the corresponding period of 1930. With tire sales showing 
a favorable increase over last year as the company enters 
the second quarter, a period of normal seasonal expansion 
in business, a satisfactory improvement in operating re- 
sults over the first quarter seems likely in the current three 
months. 

U. S. Running Near Capacity 


While the United States Rubber Company did not quite 
earn depreciation charges in the first quarter, according to 
F. B. Davis, Jr., president, progress is being made with its 
reorganization program and the company will show profits 
for 1931 if the same unit volume of sales is achieved as in 
1930. Sales in the first quarter, however, were off from 
last year in line with general business conditions. 

The company’s tire business with Montgomery Ward 
& Company is being maintained at profitable levels, Mr. 
Davis said. The company obtained this business through 
the acquisition of a controlling interest in the Samson Tire 
& Rubber Corporation and the Gillette Rubber Company, 
which were manufacturing the Riverside and other tires for 
Montgomery Ward. The Gillette factory has been brought 
up from a three-day week schedule to full capacity, employ- 
ing three eight-hour shifts daily, for the first time in over 
a year. The Detroit, Indianapolis and Los Angeles plants 
are also running at high production schedules. 


Seiberling Back to Six-Day Week 


The biggest April business in four years at the Seiber- 
ling Rubber Company was reflected in increased personnel 
and longer working weeks. During the month the six-day 
working week was restored, replacing the five-day week, 
and the factory force was increased 20 per cent, F. A. 
Seiberling, president, announced. April business repre- 
sented a 30 per cent increase over March, and production 
and sales for the first quarter were substantially better than 
for the first quarter of last year. 
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Orders on the new Seiberling “triple-tread” casing have 
been unusually heavy, and monthly tire production has been 
set at 120,000 units for the next three months, comparing 
with approximately 110,000 tires in April. On April 28, 
Seiberling closed a contract with three major tire dealers 
from Texas and New Mexico which, it is reported, will 
add conservatively $750,000 to the expanding business at 
plant. The new business will give Seiberling 
hold in the retail tire field in the South- 


the Barberton 
a substantial foot 
west 


Dayton Jumps Output During May 


lohn A. MacMillan, president of the Dayton Rubber 
Manufacturing Company, stated that his company’s factory 
opened May on an eight-hour, six-day schedule, or at about 
capacity against 60 per cent last month. “Dealer sales dur 
ng April showed a substantial improvement, with truck and 


bus tires reflecting the largest improvement,” he stated. 


Norwalk Reports Net Profits 


The Norwalk Tire & Rubber Company has reported for 
the six months ended March 31, 1931, a gross income of 
$33,924 compared with a deficit of $42,554 for the corres- 
ponding period of 1930, and net income, after provision for 
depreciation, interest, discounts, etc., of $2,759 against a 
deficit for the same While the 
profit shown is small, it is regarded as an excellent showing 


period last year of $75,877. 


in view of the generally depressed business conditions and 
the losses suffered by other companies. 


Cooper Plant Runs Day and Night 


\ decided improvement in orders at the Findlay plant 
of the Master Tire & Rubber Company is reported by R. 
P. Bremer, president. “The Cooper factory is still work- 
ing day and night, and orders are being steadily received 
not only from old customers but from new ones as well,” 
he commented. A new puncture proof tube has been de- 
veloped by the Cooper organization and machinery has been 
its manufacture. 


installed at Findlay tor 


Murray Doubles Tire Production 


[he Murray Rubber Company, under the receivership 
of its vice-president and general manager, Alfred H. Bran- 
has shown important progress since the first of the 
year. Production has been doubled in that time, and the 
working force increased by 100 additional men since April 
l. Net March amounted to about $108,000, an 
increase of 20 per cent over February, according to a 
federal court. Net profit from March 
operations was $6,700, as against a loss of about $3,000 in 
February April sales were 40 per cent ahead of March. 


ham, 


sales in 


made to the 


report 


General at 91 Per Cent of Capacity 
[The General Tire & Rubber Company was running at 
91 per cent of capacity last month, according to W. O’ Neil, 
president, and is showing no let-down thus far in May. 


Goodyear on Five and a Half Day Week 
Jumps Output to 59,000 Tires Daily 


NAUGURATION of a five and a half day week in 
| the factory and an increase of production from 53,000 

tires a day to 56,500 was announced April 28 by P. W. 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
This expansion in production, the second to be made 
since January 1, reflects the fact that Goodyear sales have 
substantially exceeded estimates, both to dealers and manu- 
facturers. Output was jumped to 59,000 tires May 4. 

“Sales for April will exceed those of April, 1930,” Mr. 


Litchfield, pre sident 
pany. 
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Litchfield stated. “We have just completed a survey of tire 
stocks in the hands of dealers and find them low. Our 
spring sales have pulled down the company’s inventories of 
tires and it is to build that inventory back to a safe figure 
that the present production increase was ordered.” 

Goodyear’s low mark for last fall was 33,000 tires per 
day. On the first of the year production was moved up ti 
90,000 tires per day, and a month later to 53,000. 

No increase of employment is contemplated, it was 
stated, the company planning instead to give full employ 
ment to its men who worked short hours last fall and so 
enabled as large a number of men as possible to be kept on 
the job. As additional help is necessary, former employes 
will be recalled. 


Automobile Parts-Accessory Business 


Has Sharp Increase in March and April 


ANUFACTURERS of automotive parts, 

sories and service equipment experienced further 

gains in business during March to continue the up 
ward trend which has been noticeable in this field since the 
first of the year, according to the Motor and Equipment 
Association, which includes several rubber manufacturers 
in its membership. Preliminary April reports indicate fu 
ther progress. 

March usually shows an increase over February in this 
industry but the rate of increase this year is greater than it 
was in 1930. March business showed an increase of 21 pet 
cent over February this year as compared with an increase 
of 12 per cent in 1930. Manufacturers shipping to car 
manufacturers for original equipment reported a 23 per 
cent gain between March and February while the gain last 
year was 18 per cent. This would indicate an increase in 
April car production 

The grand index of shipments for all groups of manu 
facturer members reporting their figures to the Association 
tor March stood at 113 per cent of the January 1925 base 
index of 100 as compared with 93 in February, 84 in Janu 
ary and 155 in March, 1930. 
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Exports of Passenger Car Casings 
Drop 25 Per Cent in First Quarter 


HILE exports of trucks and bus casings from the 

United States held up fairly well during the first 

quarter of 1931, shipments of pneumatic casings 
for passenger cars declined more than 25 per cent in value 
as compared to the same period of last year. During the 
first three months of 1931, such shipments totaled 454,014 
casings with a value of $3,414,963, as compared to a first 
quarter total for 1930 of 532,507 casings, worth $4,618,362. 
Che 1930 figure was itself a sharp drop from the record 
1929 total. 

Truck and bus casings exported in January, February 
and March, 1931, numbered 126,766, an increase over the 
117,785 shipped in the first quarter of 1930. The 1931 value 
of $2,618,345 was, however, slightly lower than the $2,724, 
738 value placed upon the shipments of the first three 
months of 1930. 

Automotive rubber exports in March were the highest 
for the present year. Shipments of automobile tires, inner 
tubes, tire sundries and repair materials in that month had 
a total value of $2,459,755, as compared to the February 
total of $2,168,070 and the January total of $2,268,967. 
The chief market for passenger car casings and inner tubes 
was Denmark, while Argentina, for years the leading ex- 
port market, was in ninth place. In the month 163,366 pas 
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er car casings were exported with a value of $1,150,931 
55.516 truck casings, worth $976,387, British India 
« again the principal customer for the latter. 
Zubber boots exported during the month numbered 29,- 
pairs with a value of $73,737, and rubber shoe ship- 
ts totaled 84,172 pairs with a value of $57,116. The 
ted Kingdom was the chief market for the former and 
le for the latter. Exports of canvas rubber-soled shoes 
eased to 256,249 pairs with a value of $166,636. The 
ted Kingdom was the best customer for this type of 
twear in respect to quantity, while Cuba led in value of 
ments. 
Shipments of rubber belting in March amounted to 
712 pounds, worth $138,461, and exports of rubber 
totaled 567,626 pounds with a value of $153,668. The 
ion of South Africa was the leading customer for rub- 
- belting, while Canada was first in value and the United 
gdom in quantity as buyers of rubber hose. 
During March, the United States exported 1,685,110 
inds of reclaimed rubber, valued at $82,133, or 4.87 
ts a pound as against an average value of February ex- 
rts of 4.95 cents a pound, and 4,168,359 pounds of scrap 
| old rubber, worth $112,261. Canada was, as usual, our 
st customer for reclaim, while Spain was far ahead of all 
ther markets for rubber scrap. 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Net Profit 
Figured at $300,000 in First Quarter 


RELIMINARY estimates indicate that net profit of 

Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., in the quarter ended 

March 31 totaled close to $300,000 or more than 40 
cents a share on the 676,007 outstanding capital shares. 
\ctual profits in the first two months of 1931 were about 
$160,000 after all charges, or 23 cents a share, while sales 
in March increased 20 per cent over February and probably 
produced profits close to the combined earnings in the two 
preceding months. 

Sales for the quarter totaled $3,504,388 against $4,- 
815,627 in the first three months of last year, a decrease 
of 27 per cent, while the decline in net profits will be around 
3 per cent from the total of $450,975, or 67 cents a share, 
in the first quarter of 1930. The improved resistance of 
earnings to declining volume, which is a result of operating 
economies, is demonstrated by the fact that net profits in 
the first quarter last year decreased 50 per cent from the 
like 1929 period, while sales declined only 20 per cent. 


o>) 


So far this year business has been consistently gaining, 
vith February’s results showing a gain of 9 per cent over 
january, and those for March increasing 20 per cent over 
‘ebruary. The comparison with 1930 business likewise has 

proved and March sales fell only 22 per cent under last 
ear, compared with a decline of 29 per cent in the first 
vo months of the year. 

Sales by the Raybestos Division have undergone a 
satisfactory seasonal gain, while business of the Manhattan 
Rubber Manufacturing Division, which shows little sea- 
sonal variation, increased in March in response to an i1m- 
proved demand from the industries purchasing its products. 

The company maintained its usual large balance of cash 
ind marketable securities which totaled $3,100,000 on 
March 31, compared with $3,211,452 at the beginning of 
the year. Inventories were little changed from the total of 
$3,510,661 on December 31, while the ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities was approximately 13 to 1. Un- 
less unforeseen factors develop to interfere with the normal 
trend of Raybestos business, it is believed likely that opera- 
tions in the current quarter will show a satisfactory gain 
over the first three months of the year. 
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Two Interesting Papers Scheduled 
For New York Group Meeting May 20 


INAL announcement of plans for the next 
meeting of the New York Group of the Rubber 
Division, American Chemical Society, reveals 
that two technical papers of more than usual interest 
will be presented. This meeting will be held on the 
evening of Wednesday, May 20, at the club rooms 
of the Building Trades Employers Association, 2 
Park Avenue at East 33rd Street, New York City. 

F. R. Davis, president of the Davis Emergency 
Equipment Company, will speak on the use of “Rub- 
ber in Safety Appliances.” A. R. Kemp, of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, will present a paper on 
“Rubber in the Telephone Industry.” Mr. Kemp 
was associated with the recent development of Para- 
gutta, a new compound of rubber and purified gutta 
percha or balata for use in submarine cables. 

Comprising a large library, game room, lounge 
and dining hall, the new meeting place for the New 
York Group represents a distinct innovation in the 
type of quarters selected for these sessions. These 
facilities will be available for use by members of 
the group prior to the dinner and meeting. 

The entertainment program will feature Roscoe 
M. Gage, well known chemist of the Fisk Rubber 
Company, in several numbers on the mandolin. 
“Professor” Baker, popular entertainer, will talk on 
current topics and will vary his talk with a few 
feats of magic. 

Dinner tickets will be $2.50 and may be obtained 
from the secretary-treasurer of the group, J. P. Coe, 
Naugatuck Chemical Company, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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Cleveland Banks Replace Cyrus S. Eaton 
In Control of Continental Shares, Inc. 


ONTROL of Continental Shares, Inc., the largest 
investment trust with important holdings of rubber 
company securities, passed late last month from the 

hands of Cyrus S. Eaton to the four largest banks in Cleve- 
land. Mr. Eaton resigned as chairman and director of the 
organization, and three of his close associates also resigned 
from the board of directors. 

W. R. Burwell, president of Continental Shares, Inc., 
also resigned his post. Mr. Burwell was elected a director 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company last year, his elec- 
tion being construed as being for the purpose of giving the 
Eaton interests representation on the Goodyear board. 

Under the new setup, George T. Bishop succeeds Mr. 
Burwell as president of Continental Shares, Inc. Mr. 
Bishop, a director of the Seiberling Rubber Company, was 
until recently retired from active industry, but has had a 
business experience of 40 years with railroads, public 
utilities and manufacturing companies. He is a former 
chairman of the Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power Com- 
pany and of the United Gas & Electric Company. He was 
also president of the Frontier Corp., a post in which he 
was associated with General Electric, du Pont and 
Aluminum Company of America (Mellon) interests. 

At the time Continental Shares, Inc., was admitted to 
trading on the New York Stock Exchange in January, 
1930, it was revealed that 10 per cent of its $130,000,000 
capital was invested in the “Big Four” rubber companies 
and in Goodyear Shares, Inc., a holding company for stocks 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. 


(Other news of the industry will be found on Pages 129-135) 
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Tire by General; 
Bathing Caps, Ball, 
Battery Box and Radio 
Panel by Goodrich 





ART in Relation to 
the Rubber Industry 


By Tueopore H. Ponp 
Director, Akron Art Institute 
rubber now on view in 


Hk exhibition of art in and more upon a more or less stimulated demand for ot! 


the galleries of the Akron Art Institute at Akron, things made of rubber in order to keep its factories 
Ohio. is significant in two wavs—it is. so far as fficient operation. This consciousness of a need for othet 
we know, the first exhibit of its kind ever attempted in the outlets for rubber has naturally resulted in an effort to it 


United States and it is strongly indicative of the trends in tease the sale of such things as have long been made 


the rubber industry as a whole and of the potential pos- rubber through an improvement in their usability and als 
sibilities of this most modern of materials as a medium '™ their shape, color and decoration. It shows that the 
for artistic expressior rubber industry is becoming “art-minded.” In fact, beauty 
In other words this exhibition clearly shows that the 1% tubber goods is not something to hope for, but the e» 
rubber industry is at least partly aware of the fact that hibit proves that it is already realized in many cases. 


the future rely [he present exhibition, while far from complete, is 
yet sufficiently comprehensive to show clearly what has 
been accomplished so far in the way of stimulating tl 
consumption of well-known rubber 
through improvements in their design and decoration. But 


it must in less upon the demand for tires 





articles made of 


associated 


, ' 
A Ni and Deaut nr design 1s so seldom 
' 





wit ‘ ! place articles of commerce and . . . — 
rade that it com mewhat as an agreeable surprisé while successful in this particular it fails to suggest except 
on know tha er articles of daily use can be manu- in a negative way the tremendous possibilities of rubbe: 
factured in such artistic form as to win the apprecia as a medium for creative expression. 
tion of such organizations as the Akron Art Institute It is conceivable that a lady’s over-shoe or bathing 
It is also fitting that t rst exhibit of artistic rubber cap or even a hot water bottle may be a thing of beaut 
product Id be inaugurated in Akron, the center as well as a necessary utility. Also we are familiar wit 
t the domestic industry : the decorative possibilities of rubber for flooring, tab 
While America, wh RS GRERPCS Tae FEIN oF tops, show case moldings, radio panels, etc. But what ot 
producing ality rubb ; products, has been rubber for mural decoration, pictorial wall mosaics, gam¢ 
slow t ve them recognition by featuring displays, : ns : ;' 
exhibits and the like. the European manufacturing boards, rugs, curtains, furniture and sculpture. 
countries have taken advantage of every opportunity Any one with even a very rudimentary imagination cat 
to show their rubber goods at expositions and mer- see that rubber might easily lend itself to any or all of 
chandising fairs, such as those held periodically at these uses, perhaps better or more cheaply than materia's 
Lyons and Leipzig. The Rubber Growers Association of which they are now made but there is nothing in this 
of London has been particularly save & this regard exhibit to suggest the probability of any such things. 
and has exhibited throughout the British Isles on The possibilities of the inflatable toy alone are pr 
every possible occasio1 


now in the Na 
covers the 


Aside from the 
tional Museum 
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W isl ington, 


manutacture of 


which only 
rubber goods in a gen 
at the Akron Art Insti- 


America to artistic 


subject of the 


eral way, the exhibit 
tute is the 
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rst im feature the 
industry 
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digious and as yet almost unrealized. 

Evidently the rubber industry has arrived at that stag 
in its evolution when it can no longer rely upon mecha 
ical ingenuity and mass production alone for its life. Mor 
and more it must enlist the imagination, creative ability 
and trained taste of the artist in order to give its wares 
those desirable qualities which will place it on a compet 
tive basis with the older industries—ceramics, glass, woo 


} Cublber Age 
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. f 
and metal—which long ago | 
id out their need for art to give 
life. 





\rt even plays a part in the tire 
today. The beauty of its pat- 
ed tread and well placed circles 
stripes makes for attractiveness 
vell as for safety and durability. 
(he contributors to the present 
bition include but a very small 
ber of the producers of goods 
e of rubber but these are among 
argest and best known. They 
the Goodyear, Goodrich, Fire- 
General. Other com- 
ies are also expected to offer 
ibits. All these firms are lo- 
| in Akron and have an inter- 
tional reputation. 
Goodyear has limited its exhi- 
to the flooring it produces 
the fine line of informative and 
ertising material connected with 
phase of its production. The 
luct of the General Tire Com- 
is high grade tires exclusively. 
exhibit, therefore, is the finest 
re they produce plus examples of 
high advertising em- 
ved in selling it. Firestone also 
ws two fine tires and some tire 
ertising but shows fine 
es’ and children’s footwear. 
Goodrich has by far the largest and most varied display 
ne which probably exhibits more conscious effort 
ve to their product real beauty in d in farm and 
lor. Their exhibit includes bathing caps and head 
ses of more than ordinary interest in design and color, 
g, toys, aprons, hot water bags, radio panels, battery 
he rs, tires and a complete and fine line of advertising mat- 
1 


e and 


orade 


als« ) 


esion 


Not the least part of this exhibit are the well designed 
ers, wrappings and labels which show much care- 


nsideration. 
imited in its scope and only partly realizing the hopes 
projector, nevertheless this first exhibit of rubber 
\rt Institute has called to the artists attention the 
| very important possibilities of rubber. It can 
ut ven as much beauty of form as wood or stone or 
. by either casting or It can achieve a limit- 


carving 
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Top: Rubber Mosaic and Flooring by Goodyear; Bathing Caps, Battery Cell and Card 
Table Cover by Goodrich; Overshoes by Firestone. 

Left: Bathing Caps, Hot Water Bottle, Flooring, Toys, Garden Hose and Radio 
Panel by Goodrich. 

Right: Signs, Advertising, Drawings, Tires, Overshoes, Boots and Bathing Slippers 
by Firestone; Battery Cell, Hot Water Bottle and Surgeon’s Gloves by Goodrich. 


ed but beautiful range of color variation and is more adapt- 


able to mosaic than either stone, glass or clay. It can 
acquire legitimately any texture from the hard mirror 


like surface of glass or the dull gloss of ivory to the 
iridescent sheen of fine silk or soft spongy surface of 
fine leather. 

Any material which offers such a wide range of pos- 
sibilities is one that should intrigue the imagination of 
the artist and open up new and important fields for cre- 
ative expression. 

All that is needed is that the rubber industry give art 
the same opportunity that the textile, metal and ceramic 
industries have given it to prove the great aesthetic pos- 
sibilities inherent in this most typical material of our times. 
Art in rubber will add to the joys of home life what 
rubber tires have added to the joy of travel. 


Exports of Truck and Bus Casings from the United States in 1930 


VERAL factors have combined to increase the im 
portance of trade in pneumatic tires for motor trucks 


according to the Department of Com 


1 N 


and busses, 


of ree The change-over from solids to pneumatics gives 
nN nger operating life to motor vehicles of these types 
increases the riding comfort of motor-bus passengers, 


e reducing the damage to roadbed caused by 
les. The increased speed of operation of heavy motor 
les equipped with pneumatics has contributed to their 
tly increased use in recent years, and the registrations 
is field have increased much more rapidly than those 
passenger automobiles, both in the United States and 
road. 
[he growing importance of exports of truck and bus 
sings led to the provision of statistics of United States 
ort statistics for this class of goods in January, 1929. 
he statistics for 1929 covered United States exports of 
‘*k and bus casings, sizes over 6 inches only, but during 
) 30 the classification was broadened to include other sizes 
casings for truck and bus service. 


heavy 


Similar statistics of exports are not provided by any 
foreign government, and the exports from the United 
States alone are not sufficiently representative to be of 
much assistance in foreign market analysis, as will ap- 
pear later. 

Through the cooperation of the Rubber Association of 
Canada, with the Department of Commerce, statistics of 
the total monthly exports of truck and bus casings from 
(‘anada have been made available from January, 1929, to 
date. Taken in conjunction with the United States export 
statistics, a more accurate picture of the trend of this 
trade may be gained than from United States export sta- 
tistics alone. For example, the exports from the United 
States to foreign countries increased from 287,052 in 1929 
to 475,155 in 1930, while those from Canada, as estimated 
by the Rubber Association of Canada, declined from 364,- 
867 to 278,267 units in the same period. The total exports 
to foreign countries increased by 15.8 per cent, from 651,- 
909 in 1929 to 754,402 in 1930, or at a rate much smaller 
than indicated by United States statistics taken alone. 
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Triple Tread Air Cooled Tires 


NNOUNCEMENT was recently made by the 
Seiberling Rubber Company, of the introduction of 


the Seiberling Triple Tread Air Cooled Tire. The 
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tread. These rows are set one above the other and stag 
gered so as to insure the largest amount of cooling surfac¢ 
As the tire is flexed in contact with the road, the air i: 
these holes is expelled. Then as the turning of the whe 
releases that particular section of the tire from pressure, ai 
rushes into the holes again, literally causing a continuou 
deflation and inflation. The force of the air automaticall 
expunges all road materials, clay, gravel, sand, etc. 


This special construction provides air-cushioned ridi: 
comfort and the two successive treads underlying the orig 
inal surface tread. As in the course of wear, the fir: 


tread disappears, the user naturally breaks through int 
the first row of holes, and eventually into the secon 
There, each time, he gets his new anti-skid tread, forme 
by intermediate design and by the hole channels into whic 





Unique Air-Cooling Construction 


him. Inasmuch as he comes into thet 
gradually and evenly, he at all times has the advantage of 
one other of these channeled treads, with their shar; 
edges contacting the road surface. Thus this air-cooled 
principle enables the Seiberling Triple Tread tire to de 
liver anti-skid mileage to the last mile of lif 


wear has carried 


- 
o1 


its life. 


Rubber at the Chemical Exposition 








new tire is novel in construction and is a distinct departure 
from any other pneumatic casing It actually has three 
treads, not mere ly super imposed one on t] e other but built 
integral into one fused and inseparable unit. These three 
treads appear successively as the process of wear through 
service goes on 
Che question of heat and inflexibility have been solved 
in the new tire by a unique air cooled construction. This 
consists of two rows of transverse holes that pierce the 
UBBER played an important part in many of the 
individual exhibits at the Thirteenth Exposition of 
Chemical Industries, held at the Grand Central 
Pala New York City, the week of May 
4-9 row: the standpoint of the number of exhibitors 


and crowd in attendarm was the most successful expo 


sition so tal 


Seven rubber companies had individual booths, all of 
them featuring in particular their various processes for 
anti-corrosive and acid-resisting linings on various types of 
industrial equipment and machinery The many articles 
displayed served to show the wide and increasing use of 
rubber for industrial uses 

Che rubber companies exhibiting were as follows 

AMERICAN HAR Co ANY New York City Dis 
played a wide variet f rubber lined pipes, joints, gate valves and 
pumps. Featured their ‘A r protective coatings and linings 
ind d iyved 1 ‘ t \ ny peration with acid 
solut Ss ve ella is rubber oated articles for 
variou é ’ et rforated plates, et 

B. Fk. Gow ( \kron, O Showed many examples 
of their Vulcalock process of lining or coating with rubber and 
examples of Triflex In $s, a mbination of soft and hard rubber 
plies Cutless bearu \cidsealed” enameled goods, a brick in- 
sulated Vulcalock tank, a rubber lined fan and rubber lined pickling 
tank were also shown 

Hircucock COMPANY Nortolk Downs Mass Featured 
“Colvulc,” a new plastic rubber compound, to be applied as a rub 
ber coating. It is applied and cured cold and can be used for sur 
facing wood, cement, metal, fabrics or other rubber goods, such as 


worn conveyor belts. ‘“Colvulc” comes in cans and has the consis 
tency of soft putty. 

MiLtLter Rupser Propucts Company, Akron, O.—Stressed thei 
Anode process for coating articles with rubber. Exhibited man 
varieties of rubber covered piping, wire mesh articles, acid pro 
gloves, lamp guards, plating racks and dipping buckets 

LUZERNE Rupper Company, Trenton, N. J.—Featured har 
rubber articles of every description, both in high gloss or dull finis] 
including bowling balls, electrical fixtures, toilet seats and piping arn 
tubing in various sizes, 

Unitep States Rusprper Company, New York City.—Dis 
played their protective rubber linings and coatings on metal and 


wooden tanks, flexible pipe and a variety of industrial equipment 


A “Rainbow” endless printing and coating blanket was also shown 


hard 


variety or r 


} 


together with rubber covered rolls, rubber battery boxes 


automobile steering wheels and a wide ubber rods and 


bars and other molded goods 

WILKINSON Process Rupper SALES CorPORATION, Chicago 
Ill. 
and displayed it in sheet form 

The Chemical Warfare of the United States 
Army also had an interesting exhibit in which it feature 
the latest developments in gas masks, made of rubber coated 
fabric and with a rubber respirator tube going from the 


mouth-piece to the canister. 


Featured their Linatex rubber lining on tanks, piping, valves 


Ser\ ice 


Eprror’s Not! The above describes only the exhibits dis 
played by rubber manufacturing companies. A complete report o1 
the exhibits of the chemical and machinery companies who are 
suppliers to the rubber industry will be published in THe RuBBE! 
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: FUTURE ‘TIRE DESIGN 


nt 
n 
1€ 
: Trend is Toward Larger Balloon Type 
Casings Similar to the Present Air- 
plane Tire and Mounted on the Hub 
OTOR CAR progress can never be repre- mews cars are actually provided with 17-in. rims. The next 
sented by a continuous curve; as a rule, a_ big development seems likely to consist of an increase in tire 
certain year will show a sharp rise representa- section without any further reduction in external diameter. 
of widespread changes, and this will be followed by a In other words, tires, as we know them today, may become 
“rest” period during which detail improvements are made  dispiaced by tires of bigger section fitted to much smaller 
consolidate the ground which has been gained. This rims. This may lead to the disappearance of the present- 
trend has been particularly noticeable in regard to tire day type of wheel and the use of what would amount to 
equipment. an eniarged hub. 
ol During the years immediately following the Armtistice, To quote some figures, one may imagine that the now 
r] tires in general ‘were of too small a section for comfort. A popular 5-in. section tire on a 19-in. rim could be replaced 
edi small section means that only a moderate volume of air by a tire of 7-in. section on a 15-in. rim, the external dia- 
€ s being used to support the weight, so that a high pressure mieter being about 29 inches in each case. 
ust be employed to prevent the load from producing undue This difference in section may not sound very great, but 
deflection. in actual fact would just about double the volume of air 
In 1924 the introduction of low-pressure tire aroused mtained in the tube, and it is upon this volume that com- 
idespread interest. The developments in connection with fort depends. It is easy to see that for the same external 
w type of tire occurred rather too rapidly, so that con- diameter the air-containing volume is roughly proportional 
siderable trouble was experienced at the outset not only to the square of the section size. Hence a section increase 
: with the new tires but also with steering designs and spring- in the ratio of 5 to 7 represents a volume increase in the 
ng which had not been altered to cope with the new con- ratio 25 to 49. 
it ditions. The larger tire would naturally be run at a proportion- 
! During the past SIX years low-pressure tires have been ally lower pressure, the increased flexing being allowed by 


tly improved and have been made in sections of more 
rate dimensions than the early balloons. Tire manu- 
urers do not really get sufficient credit for the way in 
vhich they have kept pace with improved car performance 
id nd the call for lower inflation pressures, so that, despite 

uch more onerous working conditions, the tires of 1931 
both greater comfort and a longer life than those 


id I 1924. 
: Rim 


During this period another development has been tak- 
place (also tending to make tire design more difficult), 
a steady decrease in rim diameter. There are 


. " 
( 


“I 1lVé 


Diameters Decrease 


being 
reasons for this 
ney, one being 
it enables the 

ine to turn faster 
the same gear 
» and the other 
it reduces the 
all height of the 
icle. Thus, where 

rims were 

| e€ popular, we 
w have 19-in. and 
‘-In. rims in com- 
use, and several 


; eT 


Earlier Pneumatic 
Casing 


rinted from The Motor, London 


The Evolution of the Pneumatic Tire 





Present Type of 
Balloon Tire 


the greater size of the tire. This would involve a bigger 
area of contact between the tire and the road in order to 
support the load. For example, if a tire is carrying 900 
lb. with an area of contact of 30 sq. ins., the air pressure 
will have to be roughly 30 Ib. per sq. in. in order to support 
this load, neglecting the comparatively small influence of 
tire stiffness. If a pressure of only 18 Ib. per sq. in. is 
employed the tire will bulge until the area of contact 1s 
increased to about 50 sq. ins., the product of the two heing 
then again equal to the load, viz., 900 Ib. 

This reasoning shows at once that fatter tires running 
at lower pressures will inevitably increase rolling resistance 
and petrol consumption. They may also necessitate further 
changes in steering 
gear and front wheel 
mounting. If the 
development comes 
gradually, however, 
there seems no rea- 
son why these tech- 
nical difficulties 
should not be satis- 
factorily overcome. 

As regards trans- 
verse stability or re- 
sistance to rolling, it 


Future Tire May Resemble 
would seem that a 


this Type, Mounted on Rim 
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bigger tire can be made just as stable as one of smaller 


size provided that the width of the rim be increased in 
order to maintain the same angle of stability as indicated 


by a drawing reproduced. In the opinion of many authori 











The lower the pressure the bigger is the angle 
at which the tread meets the road 


ngle that resistance to rolling sideways 


ties it upon this a 
mainly depends, so that no insurmountable difficulty is 
likely to be experienced in this connection 

The Question of Punctures 


lurning to punctures, experience goes to show that sud 
den deflation is highly unlikely when a tube contains a very 
arge volume of air at a low pressure. Tires of 10-inch 
_ a section are already in use on 

WIDER number of high-speed 


\: 


> large 
y commercial vehicles and have 

given no cause for alarm. On 
\ 






. 
. 
; 





| 


the other hand, improved jack- 


’ 

f \ equipment would certainly 

. ‘ . . . . 

: ‘ e called for to cope with the 
' ‘ s* . 
; » very big lift required when 

' . ° 

: : tires of large section are fitted. 

‘ é Four-wheel jacks permanently 

‘ . ‘ . 

. ittached to the axles, which 
are already making headway, 
vould fully meet this require 

To maintain the same ment 


angle of stability a tire of One other point worthy of 


bigger section requires a ; 1, a 
wider rim ention 1s the exe question 

t tire noises The “tat” tire 

provides comfort it rtue of big air volume and deflectio1 
so that the angle at which the tread hits the road whet 
the tire is rolling in steeper than that of a high-pressure 
tire This, together with the bigger area of contact, will 
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Permanently fitted jacks will become 

increasingly popular, if tires of very 

large section are used, to deal with 
the big drop caused by deflation 


; 


undoubtedly tend to make such tires noisier than those ot 
narrow section 
In conclusion, it is interesting to point out that there 


are three lines of defense between the passenger and the 
road surface, these being the tires, the road springs and 
aking these in reverse order, cushions 


prob 


the seat cushions 
have reached a stage such that few changes appear 


able for some considerable time. Springing improvements 
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are frequently noted, but so far have come to nothing 
Increased comfort is therefore most likely to come fron 
the tires, which are, after all, in the best possible positio: 
to intercept the shocks which injure passengers and chassi 


alike. 


Reeves Speed Transmission 


HE new enclosed design variable speed transmissior 


announced by Reeves Pulley Company 


Indiana, embodies radical improvement 


recently 
Columbus, 
over previous Reeves enclosed designs. 

In the new unit, the standard internal operating part 
of the Reeves transmission are totally enclosed in a com 
pact, neat and symmetrical cast iron case. The enclosut 
meets all modern requirements for attractive lines in i1 
dustrial equipment and is of practical design and sturd 
construction. 

Removal of the lid from the cover section permits mino 
adjustments, inspection of the internal operating parts, o 
installation of a new V-belt. 

Outstanding among the features of the new Reeve 
enclosed transmission is the improvement of lubricatiot 


facilities. Complete lubrication of all bearings is accom 


plished through force feed fittings, located in two ri 
cessed panels at one end of the transmission. From these 
eight fittings rigid copper tubes lead to the four radia 


shaft bearings and flexible copper tubes lead to the fou 





New Reeves Enclosed Design Variable Speed 
Transmission Unit 
thrust bearings fitting around the disc hubs. By means 
of openings from the thrust bearings, the lubricant is also 
forced into the spiral grooves of the disc hub bores, thus 
thoroughly lubricating the disc hubs, shafts and driving 
keys. 
The new enclosed design Reeves transmission is built 
in six sizes, covering requirements from fractional to 10 
h.p. in all speed ranges, and can be mounted on floor, ceil- 
ing or in vertical position, as the requirements of the in- 
stallation demand. 


A Correction 


In the article by D. M. Matthews, appearing in THE 
RusBer AGE of April 25, and entitled ““What Capital Costs 
Should Be Incurred In Planting Rubber,” the divisions 
signs (--) used in the formulae should be read as plus (++) 


signs. 
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(SUTTA PERCHA 177 the 


Netherlands 


East Indies’ 


Wild Gutta Percha Still Gathered by Primitive Methods — Cultivated 
Gutta Percha Sponsored by Netherlands Government—Preparation 
of White Gutta Percha for High Grade Golf Balls 


HE gutta percha exported from the Netherland East 
Indies includes wild gutta percha trom Sumatra, Bor- 
neo and New Guinea, and cultivated gutta percha 
ractically all from Java. During 1930, the exports of 
vild gutta percha totaled 1,654 metric tons, representing 
drop of 38 per cent compared with exports during 1929 
| of 55 per cent with exports during 1928. On the 
ther hand, exports of the much more expensive Java 
state produced gutta totaled 112 metric tons in 1930, which 
represented an increase of 39 and 32 per cent compared 
with exports during 1929 and 1928, respectively. As an 
ndication to the relative value of wild and cultivated gutta 
ercha it may be stated that the average value per metric 
n of the wild gutta during 1930 was 443 florins against 
+736 florins for cultivated gutta. (1 florin = $0.40 
L. S. currency ). 

[he method of securing wild gutta percha has remained 
practically unchanged during the past century. The natives 
penetrate the virgin forests, locate mature and half-mature 
trees of the Palaquium and Payene varieties which they cut 
down. The trunks are then encircled with rings, causing 
the latex to flow freely. The latex coagulates very quickly 
and is then scraped off, kneaded with water and washed 
so as to remove pieces of wood and bark. A variety of 
trees—Payene Leerii—produces a thin latex which does 
not readily coagulate. Latex from trees of this variety 
is collected in hollow bamboo receptacles, then made to 
curdle over a fire. After coagulation, it is treated in the 
same manner as the other gutta. The production per tree 
varies greatly, ranging from 0.5 to 4.5 kilograms. 


Measures for Preserving the Trees 


Owing to the large demand for gutta percha there was 
danger of exterminating the trees. The Government of 
the Netherland East Indies realized this danger and sent 
an expedition to study the position of future supplies. It 
was found that the natives had to penetrate into the forests 
to an ever greater extent, having cut down most of the 
trees in the easily accessible areas. Apparently, it seemed 
as if the future supply of wild gutta nercha would be 
jeopardized and a profitable item eventually removed from 
the Netherland East Indian export trade. 

To counteract the inevitable decrease in the supply from 
the Outer Possessions, the Netherland East Indian Govern- 
ment in 1885 started the cultivation under estate condi- 
tions of trees which supply gutta percha. 

At Tjipetir, in the Preanger Regencies of West Java, 
the Government laid out an estate for the systematic cul- 
tivation of gutta percha. This estate at the end of 1929 





*Abstract from recent Bulletin of the Rubber Division, U. S. Department 


Ff Commerce. 


had a total planted area of 1,120 hectares. In addition to 
this Government estate, there are also two small estates in 
the East Coast of Sumatra, which together have a total 
planted area of only 160 hectares. 

During 1928 and 1929, most of the cultivated gutta 
percha was shipped to Amsterdam to be sold by the Fac- 
tory der Nederlandsche Handel Maatschappij, which acts 
as the Government’s selling agent for gutta percha. ‘This 
firm is also in a position to sell cultivated gutta percha at 
its office in Batavia, Java, but up to this time it has not 
had occasion to do so. During 1930, Great Britain took 
more than half of the total exports. It is believed that 
most of this gutta percha was used in the British golf ball 
industry. 

Cultivated Gutta Percha 


It is interesting to note that when the estate “Tjipetir”’ 
was first begun, it was intended to obtain the latex by tap- 
ping the trees. When this method was found unprofitable 
because of the rapid coagulation of the latex, efforts were 
made to collect the gutta percha from the leaves. This 
lead to a complete revolution of the cultural methods, since 
then low, shrubby growths were aimed at whereas before 
the idea was to grow high, many branched trees. The 
leaves were formerly obtained by regular clipping and also 
by picking. In contrast with tea, however, the oldest leaves 
were gathered because they were found to contain the high- 
est percentage of gutta percha. At the present time, the 
collecting of leaves is confined to those which have actually 
dropped from the plants. 

The average annual crop of fresh leaf at “Tjipetir” is 
reported to be about 4,000 kilos per hectare, from which 
2.6 to 2.7 per cent of gutta percha is obtained. From the 
best parts of the estate about 10,000 kilograms of leaf is 
harvested. About 90 per cent of the gutta percha con- 
tained in the leaf may be recovered by mechanical means. 
The yield varies with the seasons. It is dependent on the 
proportion between pruned leaf and picked leaf, on the 
periods of growth and especially on the moisture standard 
of the leaf. 

In spite of the fact that the market for gutta percha 
is still fairly good, the Government authorities in charge 
of the operations at Tjipetir decided that they would direct 
their investigations to finding new uses for gutta percha. 
Accordingly, a specially refined white gutta percha was 
produced in September, 1928, which has already found a 
ready market, especially in the golf ball industry. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note what the Netherland 
East Indian authorities have to say about the preparation 
of this white gutta percha and the prospects of using it 
for golf balls: 

“The yellow, disintegrated gutta nercha flakes, obtained 








j ; 

in the regular mechanical process, are cooled in a barrel 
with a sieve bottom through which cold gasoline is pressed 
several times \ large part of the resinous material and 
leaf dyes dissolves in the cold gasoline and is carried off. 
On the other hat the gutta-carburetted hydrogen is not 
iffect Che latter then removed to another tank and 
warm gasoline poured over it in which the carburetted 
hydrogen ( ve Because only the exterior dyes 
and the resins are removed by this extraction, the extrac- 
tion with cold gasoline is not complete and the fluid which 
is obtained after the warm gasoline has been added is 
therefore always colored greenish-yellow. With the view 
to removing the undissolved parts of dirt, the solution 1s 
removed to the ( ntation tanks, filtered and then treat- 


ed with bleachi earth which removes the last traces ot 
the dye In order to remove the floating parts of bleach 
ine earth. the fluid 1 gain lett to settle, then filtered and 
chill | 
Che gutta percha carburetted hydrogen which is not 
luble in cold va line the settles as a completely white, 
owy, granular ma The resins, which have not vet 
been removed I he cold preliminary extraction. re 
malt argely in the solutio1 By washing the precipitate 
with cold gasoline, the last traces of the resin are removed. 
lo remove th line, the gutta percha is treated with 
team and the plastic n then keaded more or less on 
the rollers and if necessary mixed with other materials and 
nin lly draw1 nt he I pres ed into cube S das cle sired 
by the consume! 
White Gutta Percha Used for Golf Balls 


Che white gutta percha which has been purified in this 


way consists of practically pure gutta-carburetted hvdrogen 
with an average of ly from 0.5 to 0.7 per cent of impur- 
ity and never more than 1 per cent of resin \ small 
amount of moisture is © present which is not considered 
in Impurity entirely white and keeps this color a'so 
ifter kneadin: lor time in the rollers when it may get 
very hot It dif tl respect from the purified halata 
which ts being manutactvred in a primitive wav by the 
olf ball manufact from crude halata by extraction 
nd which has been used up till now for the manufactur: 
ot golt ball 

In addit s, white utta percha is also 
heing used for drivit helts instead of balata For the 
msulation f cable has special advantages Small 
mount tit ( he 1 ufacture of gutta percha 
pape 


General Streamline Airplane 


NTRIKING out in an entirely new path. the new Gen 


eral Streamline airplane tire is a distinct departurs 

irom any ther lane re t has been developed 
by the General Tir nd Rubber Con inv and will be in 
production soot t was shown for the first time at the 
Detroit Air Show ened in Detroit on April 1] 


irrowest part ot the tire at 


the tread, it cuts through the an and re 


Pat ibol in s] Ain vit] the n 
luces to a minimum 
wind or, as 
in flight. 

v new type of airplane tire 


been going on tor more than a year and, at 


resistance trom the 


heretofore 


engineers term it, parasiti drag on the | lane 


Devel 


has every step 


in its development. it has been subjected to severe tests. 


luding wind tunnel 


\ero-dvynamic tests of everv kind. in 


tests, have been made by engineers of the U. S. Air Corps 
at Wright Field at Dayton, Ohio; by aeronautical experts 


Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics 
and by the 


Michigan 


attached to the 

at New York | 

ment of the Uni 
In the 


engineering depart- 


niversity 


versity ot 
: | 


General Streamline tire, by changing the shape 
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of the tire and by mounting it so that the changed shape 
maintained, it is possible not only to use lower air pressur 

from 10 to 15 pounds, depending on the size of the plan 
but the co-efficent of resistance is much less than that « 


other types of airplane tires, according to Robert Iredel 





Robert Iredell, Chief Engineer of General, with One of the 
New Streamline Airplane Tires Mounted on a Plane 


chief e1 General Tire and Rubber Compan 


who has 


iwineer oft the 
. 


harge of development of the tire 


parabolic shape of the cross-section of the 


General Streamline tire, it has greatly increased stabilit 
over other types which cuts down very greatly the possi 
bility of ground-looping,”” said Mr. Iredell. ‘“‘This its ex 
plained by the well-known fact that the triangle is the o 
geometric figure that will support itself 

In a ground-loop on doughnut tvpe tires, the action ot 


e plane is similar to that of an automobile on large tires 
ing around a sharp curve at high speed Che size of th 


to side-sway,. although the tires ma 
When this happens with a 


] 
| 


tires permits the car 
eround 


lat one wing may drop and tip over the plane 


Bead is Mechanically Clamped to Rim 


Streamline tire is 
other kind of 


‘The wheel upon which the General 
mounted is constructed differently from any 


airplane wheel. The bead of the tire is mechanically 
clamped to the rim of the wheel, making it impossible fo 
the tire to pull loose from the wheel under stress. 

‘The total weight of the tire and wheel, in the inter 


mediate sizes first in production, is much less than that of 
the high pressure airplane tires of the same siz 

“As rapidly 
General Streamline tire is to be made in sizes to replace the 
4. 5, 6, 8 and 10 inch high pressure airplane tires. Tail 


as production can be accomplished, the 


wheels in two sizes also will be produced.” 

Alger G. Maranville, aeronautical engineer of the Gen- 
eral Tire and Rubber Company, has been in charge of the 
designing of the tire and en conducting the 
various tests that have been made. 
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JN WUBBER FUKUOKA 
Exports Decline Six Per Cent—Footwear TOKYO 
4 a | ~ 2gA Cec. ’ TT) > ~t] 4 (2) 
[rade Increases—Drop in Tire Production id de a onOnAMA 


But Local Industry is Rapidly Expanding 


\PANESE exports of rubber goods for 1930 were 

valued at $7,504,900, [ 
e the $8,001,300 for 
lf showed 


a decline of 6 per cent from 
1929. Although the trade in it- 
a downward tendency during 1930, its final 
some of the other 
rincipal exporting countries, according to the Department 


esults were much better than those of 


Commerce. 


Che low market price of crude rubber throughout 1930 


rced the se ling 


price of the finished product to a low 


el; consequently, as a rule rather than as exception, vol- 

instances did not true in 
rubber footwear. Exports of this class increased 
trom 6,954,288 pairs of 1929 to 8,535,390 in 1930, while 


ne im many decline as was 


ipanest 


value they decreased from $3,432,125 in 1929 to $3,256,- 


19 in 1930. 


Rubber Footwear the Principal Export 


Exports of rubber boots and shoes form the leading 


ubber item on the Japanese export list—now at quite a 


vide margin over tires. Within the past two years 
japanese exports of rubber footwear have given keener 

mpetition to the British, Canadian, and United States 
exporters. Lower wages, closer proximity to the source 


of supply, and an article cheaply constructed for the re- 
uirements of price-buying markets have all made it impos- 


Asa 


western 


sible for other nations to compete on a price basis. 
from the 
considerably during the past year in 
Japan, h 


rubber-footwear 


dec reased 


onsequence, exports 
ountries 
riental countries. wever, is not only confining 
exploitations in the East but Japanese-rubber footwear is 


ow sold on the west coast of South America and in Cuba. 


Japanese Exports of Rubber Goods 
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Production of Tires Also Important 


The Japanese rubber industry produces all kinds of 
tires, but in recent years, owing to the popularity of motor 
vehicles, the pre duction of automobile casings has become 
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Centers of the Japanese Rubber Manufacturing 
Industry—Figures Indicate the Number of Manu- 
facturing Establishments in Each City 


an important phase of the local industry. Production in 
1927 is reported to have been 187.818 units, increasing to 
306,348 in 1928 and 411,875 in 1929, but declining to 316,- 
OOO in 1930. 

Production of automobile casings has been effective 
for some years, almost wholly by the Dunlop Rubber Co., 
a subsidiary of the British concern. Recently the Yoko- 
hama Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co., a subsidiary of 
the International Goodrich Co., has begun the manufacture 
of tires. It is understood that this concern will play an 
important part in the local consumption. Automobile cas- 
ings in a more or less small way are also produced by 
several exclusively Japanese-owned companies. 

An American assembl¥ plan in Japan has heretofore 
employed Dunlop tires as its original equipment, but it is 
the intention of this assembly plant to transfer a large 
share of its business to the Yokohama company. 

Trade in Rubber Tires 

Exports of automobile casings increased from an estt 
mated 153,909 units in 1928 to 169,131 in 1929, but de- 
clined to 148,947 in 1930. 

China during 1930 regained its place as the best market 
for Japanese tires, which it lost to the Netherland East 
Indies during 1929, but failed to reach the peak of 1928. 
The Netherland East Indies was the second most important 
outlet during the past year, but with a decrease from the 
trade of 1929. British Malaya, with a decline from 1929, 
was in third place. 

Japan in recent years has been increasing its trade in 
rubber footwear to such an extent that it is now the world’s 
greatest exporter of this commodity. Exports for 1930 
amounted to 8,535,390 pairs, an increase of 23 per cent 
over those in 1929. The unit value is rather low, averag- 
ing about $0.49 per pair in 1929 and $0.38 in 1930. The 
Japanese official publication does not show the countries 
of destination, but it is known that large quantities are 
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being exported to China, British India, and the Philippine 
Islands 

Japan is also a large exporter of rubber toys and novel- 
ties, which find a ready sale in many markets for their low 
price. Exports increased from a value of $996,354 in 
1929 to $1,012,044 in 1930 

Che large mi which 
everything besides tires, toys, and footwear, declined from 
a value of $668,203 in 1929 to $632,107 in 1930 


scellaneous class, in is grouped 


Declin n Im; 


oris 

port certain quantities of 
trade is considerably below 
In 1929 imports 
1930 at 


Japan continues to in rubbet 
goods, although the incoming 
and value. 


$3,116,600 and in 


olume 


the outgoing in both \ 
valued at approximately 


were 
$2,414,000, a decline of 22 per cent Che largest class 
is tires, which amounted to a value of $2,284,422 in 1929 
and $1,892,396 1930 

Other classes on the import list were semimanufactured 
rubber, valued at $129,235 in 1929 and $88,276 in 1930; 


soft rubber manufactures, $514,854 and $372,593, respec- 
tively: other rubber manufactures, $38,648 and $16,325: 

Japan is one of the United States best markets tor 
rubber products, especially tires Total rubber-goods ex 
ports from the United States to Japan increased from a 
value of $2,326,15, 129 to $2,403,743 in 1930 

Although there was a slight increase in the rubber-foot 
wear class, the most significant advance was in automotive 
rubber goods, which ac ints for around 80 per cent ot 
the total exports to this market 

Che increase in exports of truck and bus casings was 
quite outstanding, from 14,461 units 1929 to 41,916 in 


United States exports of rubber foot 
paratively small, it is American 


1930. Although the 


wear to Japan are 


manufacturers who were able to increase their trade in 
spite of the growing domestic competition Che increase 
in exports of bathing caps was outstanding, from a value 


of $14,606 in 1929 to $20,559 in 1930 


Pneumatic Cycle Controllers 


4. FFICIENCY of operation and uniformity of product 
are daily vindicating the use of automatic control 
of process cycies in the manufacture of articles from 

materials. In the operation of 

presses, other machines which are re 
quired to perform according to a more or definite 
which can be made subject to the control 

a maximum of simplicity and 


rubber, piastics and 


heaters, molds and 
less 
sequence, and 
of valves, it is found that 
dependibility, coupled with the lowest cost, is generally to 
be obtained in the use of diaphragm-operated valves actu- 
ated by a pneumatic cycle controller. 

\ very large proportion of such processes as the curing 
of rubber products and the molding of plastics are such 
that the sequence of the several events which terminate 
the cycle is the reverse of their order at the beginning of 
the cycle. Where this condition holds, the operation may 
be controlled by a single-cam instrument, in which a num- 
ber of pilot valves are actuated in turn by a motor-driven 


cam. This cam may be made adjustable within certain 
limits; and speeds are determined by suitable gearing be- 
tween the synchronous motor and the cam-shaft. The 


starting and stopping of the motor are usually governed 
by a pressure-operated switch within the case of the instru- 
ment. A single-cam controller, recently announced by the 
Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn., is shown in the 
illustration 

Where utmost flexibility is required, and the different 
events in the cycle overlap by varying degrees, rendering 
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control by a single cam impracticable, there is availabl. 
another type of instrument, offered by the same company 
In the latter case several individual cams are mounted o 
a common shaft, and each is adjustable through a wid 
range, both as regards the duration of its influence in th 








The pneu- 


its position in the sequence of events. 
this instrument are identical with those 
of the single-cam controller. 

The instruments described do not perform the function 
of regulation, but they may be used in conjunction with 
any of a variety of pneumatic or electrical regulating de- 


cycle and 
matic features of 


vices for pressure, temperature, etc., and, with suitable 
accessory equipment in the form of relay valves, pressure 
switches, safety stops, etc., they readily lend themselves to 
those types of control where interlocking or safety stops 
are necessary 


New Glycol Organics Developed 

EZINELS, a group of polymerized terpenes, recently 

introduced by Glyco Products Company, Bush 

Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y., have found two new 
uses of interest to the rubber trade. The liquid Rezinel 
No. 2 has been used in conjunction with liquid latex to 
increase plasticity and adhesion and when vulcanized with 
sulfur produces a factice-like mass. Rezinel No. 3 is being 
successfully used with latex to produce a chicle substitute 
in the manufacture of chewing gum. 

The company is also introducing some specialty organic 
compounds consisting of glycol and glyceryl derivatives of 
oleic, linoleic, stearic and boric acids. Among these com- 
pounds are a number which may be of special interest to 
the rubber industry such as Copper and Zinc Ammonium 
Alginate, for use as emulifying agents and in  water- 
proofing; Glycol Oleate and Glyceryl Oleate, as rubber 
softeners. 


abl. 


in} 
O! 


rid. 
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Tag Industrial Thermometer 
epauHE C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing Company, 
[ Brooklyn, N. Y., have recently put into production 
a new industrial thermometer with many important 

provements including a new snap case-front. 

The glass fronts on industrial thermometers will get 
rty and under certain conditions “fog” up. The new 
\G snap case-front has been designed to make cleaning 
sy and at the same time, to make breakage of the easilv 
movable glass front almost impossible. A tongue at the 

of the case fits snugly in a groove in the front so 

t in either opening or closing the front it cannot slip 














Fig. B 


ind fall. It takes little effort to remove, clean and replace 
the new front which, when in position on the instrument, 
is held firmly closed by the snap device illustrated in 
Figure A. 

Other superior constructional features of this new TAG 
Industrial Thermometer are clearly shown by Figure B. 

1. TAG-Hespe glass easy to read. 

2. Connecting piece, locked to case by a specially designed 
split spring washer. 
Asbestos packing, uniformly compressed around enlarge- 
ment on glass stem prevents movement of the tube with 


“> 


reference to scale. 

4. The Monel bulb chamber is thin enough to allow quick 
conductivity, yet rugged and non-corrosive . Cannot 
amalgamate with the mercury filling. 

5. Left handed thread on bulb chamber prevents loosening 
if case is turned in removing thermometer from socket. 

6. Mercury filling in bulb chamber completely surrounding 
bulb of thermometer insures transmission of heat with 
split-second rapidity. 


World Tire Trade in 1930 

ORLD exports of automobile casings for 1930 
were characterized generally by a decline in both 
volume and value from the high figures realized 
for several years by all the principal exporting countries. 
Every major tire exporting country experienced a volume 
decrease with the exception of the United Kingdom and 

Germany, according to the Department of Commerce. 
Several developments occurred in the tire trade during 
the year under review, but all were secondary in compari- 
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son with the results of the universal economic depression. 
Competition remained as keen, or perhaps keener, than in 
former years, but the opposition was chiefly from foreign, 
rather than domestic sources. Tariff legislation during the 
year placed a barrier to foreign tire exporters in several 
markets, but in most instances the measure was for revenue 
rather than protection—consequently, the obstacle was not 
so far reaching. 

Despite the reduced trade, the United States continues 
to maintain the supremacy which it has held since 1927 as 
the world’s greatest tire exporting nation. The United 
Kingdom, by its increased exports during 1930, aided by 
the decline in Canada’s trade, was able to force Canada 
into third place. 


Exports of automobile casings by major countries 


Country 1927 1928 1929 1930 1 
United States ....... 2,811,192 2692896 2.979.438 2.684.294 
err 1,679,126 1,674,553 1,746,950 1,376,048 
Ss aa ns Cain 5 2,111,985 1,812,405 1.478.080 1.169.880 


1,282,622 
862,982 


1,385,286 
2 646,000 


United Kingdom ..... 893,325 880,296 
SRS be Asante tet nek ot 726,327 791,573 


ee eee 345,458 520,283 655,225 578,080 
RN oc ca nick ceed 154,055 180,193 301,339 302.122 
Ce eee 164,969 206,854 227,312 198,927 


1 1930 figures are preliminary 
2 Estimated on basis of 11 months’ return. 


Soviets Dumping Rubber Footwear 


HE office of the Commercial Attache in Berlin has 

been advised by German dealers in rubber footwear 

that a new and serious competition for American rub 
ber footwear has materialized from the Resino Trust of 
Moscow. This concern is reported to have a production of 
50,000,000 pairs of rubber overshoes per annum and at 
the recent Berlin shoe exhibition offered rubber footwear 
at prices from $0.40 to $0.50 per pair in qualities where 
the American price is around $1.25 per pair. 

It is reported in Germany that the Soviets are openly 
stating that they will quote lower prices than any of their 
competitors under any and all conditions and are not con- 
cerned whether they are selline below cost or not. 


Rusting of Oxvgen Bombs* 
SD 70 


F | “HOSE who have occasion to keep aging bombs in constant 
use are often annoyed, when they visit the dugout, by the 
etremely dirty condition of the water in which the bombs are 

heated. The action of the water on the metal of the bomb seems 
to be very rapid at the temperature used, 70° C, with the result that 
not only does the bath quickly become disagreeably dirty and slimy, 
but the bombs become seriously pitted, a condition not unassociated 
with danger if permitted to continue. Frequent changing of the 
water is of little avail, being troublesome and time-consuming; and 
moreover it does not arrest the gradual corrosion of the bomb. 

Various waters in different localities no doubt have different 
rates of action due to variations in their content of dissolved sub- 
stances, so that some operators may not be as keenly alive to the 
condition as others. 

Various substances have been tried in solution in the water with 
the object of stopping the metallic corrosion and preserving the 
bomb and a number of compounds might be cited, which materially 
help the condition, but of these, trisodium phosphate has proved to 
be the most efficacious. It has been found that this salt when dis- 
solved in the water in the proportion of 1% not only keeps the water 
clean and fresh, but also stops all corrosion of the bomb. 

With automatic water feed, the concentration of the alkaline 
phosphate changes but slightly and its effectiveness continues for 
months. 

If this simple precaution is taken, operators will be agreeably 
surprised to find their bombs remaining clean and bright and the 


water free from scum. 
*From The Vanderbilt News, February-March, 1931. 
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EDITORIAL (OMMENT 


Levelling Off Production i: \ny business that really attempts to level off the peal 








and valleys in its production during the years of heavy 

- OW that the pendulum is slowly swinging demand for merchandise is doing a real service toward 
re healtl industrial condition, avoiding depressions, because it has not employed contrac 

Ye opportune to study some of the tors, labor and machine-labor to erect buildings that wi 

be idle a lar 


‘ge part of the year. 


res to wal fi er periods of depression “Levelling off production also has a tendency to pr: 


_ Pe s in the opinion of Wil vent the creation of false ideas about capacity It hel; 
i (Ne esice (;seneral ‘Tit 7 Rublhe to gaining a better understanding of what plant capacit 
Con s of guarding against such  eally 1s 


lustrial depressior “The real capacity of a plant is not merely what it 
secause | com] is gone through two severe cd machines will turn out but what can be handled in a norma 


ressions in the rubber industry without passing a divi amount of storage space and built from raw materials tha 


( on either f it tock since the company's o1 can be handled at a reasonable cost. 
or , , , . 2 +¢ Tat, el ¢ ] . “Dp 7 . ‘ ‘ . 
tion 1930, re nt al Real capacity also is dependent upon the ‘space aft 
te divider bisat ¢- hy] hed  ssercl or tl 4 eo oi oon 7 2 3 ‘ . : 
fa Glviae it a fu I ne weitare Ol the machines,’ that is the normal facilities for distributior 
mnlaves the tn "2 , al Sioa « tale ; . : 
emproyees, th through regular dealer channels which have already bee 
ince his ret rl ly 1 recent statement he made built 
PLALEL. 
¢ | \ ‘6 , ’ 5 - : . - 
, . When dealer channels of distribution are abnorma 
n times whet sine is plentiful, manufacturers ——_ ‘ . ; 4 
ree - , | expanded by unwise extension of credit and by recours 
yvould ao we to gu iwainst adopting new scnemes Ol! ; - . . . ' 
oY ; to experimental channels of distribution, it is inevitabl 
omotion at ellis which temporarily add to the est , , 11 1 , , 
Ae that the old-established channels will be interfered wit 
mate of deman [his tends to demoralize the company’s established out 
\dve u ‘ ou ) iat ets, the effect of which is felt much more keenly when co1 
] the e ¢ esistance increases (Dut I tion leqn hack t¢ norma! ‘9 
\ Is (il 1) MCN LU i l al. 
Casol ( ( essec| more than evet Chi 
W Te ve | ( ( wl ic] s capacity 


and ee chi « ie I 1c! t uble | Pies 
“It takes labor and material to build a plant; it takes Survival of the Fittest 


people to make the mer se and it takes people to [ WOULD appear from the latest dispatches that 
handle the merchat When an unusually large nu all efforts on the part of the Anglo-Dutch interests 
ber of people are employed to handle over capacity, many to bring about some form of restriction have failed 
of them are thrown out of work when conditions return From the standpoint of the producers the situation resolves 


to a normal level itself into a case of the “survival of the fittest.” In a situ 
‘A case in point that of a manufacturer who starts ation of this kind, however, the plantation industry is 

a chain of stores which he owns himself and which r bound to suffer at the hands of the native growers Ih 
laces only in part the effort of independent merchants. fact, it is not beyond the realm of possibility that the estates 
While these stores are being stocked and while boom times may suddenly awake to find that the native growers have 


are on. there is apparently enough business for both the proved the “fittest” in the survival. One of the leading 


chain store operator and the independents but the drop in’ houses in Mincing Lane, in characterizing the situatior 
volume o th of them is verv severe when makes the following parody on a famous remark of Abra- 
things return to a 1ormal level ham Lincoln: “All the people can produce rubber some 


‘Ne ty ind new inventions in every line shou’d of the time, and some of the people can produce rubber 


be brought out in dull seasons, and not merely made ready all of the time, but all the people can’t produce rubber all 


Special credit the time—unless they wish to plunge headlong into 


term hould hye r? ! lov ull mons bankruptcy 


a 
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re 
7 CARBON BLACK OUTPUT To Sell Dexter Assets STEDFAST RUBBER BUYS 
A'] NEW PEAK IN 1930 The assets of the Dexter Rubber Corpo- CLIFTON FABRIC FIRM 
ration will be sold at auction on May 11 at en 
black production increased to a 11:30 A. M. at the factory at Goshen, N. Y. The Stedfast Rubber Company, Inc., Bos 
la high level in 1930. when the total out- Rubber tape machines, vulcanizers, furniture ton, Mass., has taken over the Clifton Man- 
ted to 379,942,000 pounds, an in- nd fixtures will be offered by the Under- ufacturing Company, located in the same 
e over 1929 of 13,500,000 pounds, or writers Salvage Company of New York, city. The Clifton firm is a well known 
r cent, according to the Bureau of as auctioneer. The Dexter Rubber Corpora- maker of gem duck and backing cloth, in 
Chis mecreas coming te 1 gall tion was petitioned into bankruptcy ear] which lines it has specialized for 50 years. 
p 1929 of 47 per cent, resulted in this yeat In addition to the Clifton plant, the Sted- 
pply, with the result that stock fast company now operates plants Matta- 
1ued to mount and prices to tall . ’ nan (Boston), North Eaton, Mass ind 
‘adh: elie <ofbvtitian Whidile ta. daiueaihs Form Luxor Rubber Company Ernst. Chethet, seuatiiictartes shia tebeies 
buyers in 1930 amounted t Incorporation of the Luxor Rubber Com- under the names of Kafsted, Suedsted and 
39 000 pounds, a decline of 32,267,000 pany by Massillon, O., men was announced Stafast. 
‘ s, or 1l per ce from 1929. Stocks \pril 24. Stanley M. Baltzly, J. M. Immler 
| unted to 259,245,000 pounds on Decem- and F. W. Siffert were named as incorpor- ’ woe 
31. 1930. or nearly double the total on ators and Harvey Crow as attorney. The M’CLAREN RUBBER BACKS 
1 7 verage value per pound, company, it was reported, will manufacture CAMPAIGN IN CAROLINAS 
p d by producers for 1930, was 3.91 rubber articles and will be located in Bar- . 


t} lati 


e compulat 


1919 


ize recovery of carbon black per 


the lowest pric since 
statistics was begun 
ubic feet of gas burnec 
recorded \ 


cent years Nas 


s, the highest 
iverage yield in ré 


he introduction cof the retort process 


as much as 10 pounds per 1,000 


et of gas have been obtained rhe 
lack itput of Texas increased to 
72 per cent of the total, with Louisiana 


corresponding loss 


GOODYEAR MAKING RUBBER 
CRAWLERS FOR TRACTORS 
ith the patentee, the Mc- 


Akron, the Good- 


manutac- 


peration with the 
Neil Boiler Company of 


lire & 


turine rubber 


Rubber Company 1s 


crawlers, which are rugged 


two wheels of a 
smooth roadway 


Posi- 


re band that fit over 


providing its own 


r which the machinery can travel 
tive traction 1S means Ot a 


; 


furnished by 
he inside surface of 


ies of notches on t 


band into which the cleats on the wheels 
fit as they travel around. 


replace the old steel 
of this sort, 


The rubber crawlers 


used on equipment 
10t only a higher operating speed 
the tractor but also cushioning destruc- 
a minimum. 


pre crawler 
| \ 


viding’ 1 


ive vibration to 


Consolidated Laboratories 


Laboratories 
feet of 


Rubber 
15.000 


The Consolidated 


Company has leased square 


space in the Cleveland Hardware Building, 
East 45th Street and Lakeside Avenue, 
Cleveland, O. The space will be used for 


grinding rubber. 


herton, O 


Lee Gets Texas Tire Contract 


\ward of the Texas state contract for 


tires for one year, amounting to about $150,- 


000. has been made to the Lee Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, subsidiary of the Lee Rubber 
& Tire Corporation, Conshohocken, Pa. The 


will be received at 18 points over the 


state and will be used on all state 


tires 


owns d 


Form Two Rubber Companies 


The Rubber 
and the Dorian Rubber 
poration, both with offices at 480 Henderson 
street, Jersey City, N. J., 
rubber 


Manufacturing Com- 
Products Cor- 


Say O1¢ 


pany 


incor- 
ufacture belt- 
and other mechanical rub- 


have been 


porated to mat tiling, 


ing, packing, hose 


ber goods. The incorporators of the two 
concerns are Joseph Weitzell, Brooklyn, 


N. Y., and John M. Mitchell and Philip G. 
Fritz, Hemstead, N. J. 


Eberhard Faber Rubber Exhibit 


Newark Cham- 
Faber Pen- 


auspices of the 


Eberhard 


| nder the 
Commerce, the 
ompany recently made an exhibit of the 
products of its rubber factory at the Robert 
Treat Hotel, Newark, N. J. The Eberhard 
Faber fc factory, where the 
company’s rubber bands are 


rubber 
erasers and 


entirely remodeled and re- 


ur-story 
made, was almost 
built last July. It was originally established 
in 1858 aiter Eberhard Faber had established 
his pencil factory at Brooklyn, N. Y. Carl 
P. Finck rubber 
plant, and Hans W. Maucher is in charge of 


is general manager of the 


the rubber products exhibit. 


McClaren Rubber Company, Char- 
lotte, N. C, has inaugurated a sales cam- 
paign to further intensify Carolinians’ inter- 
rding to 


1 he 


est in Carolina-made products, acc 
an announcement by I. Eisbrouch, executive 
vice-president of the company. 
paign, the McClaren organization expects to 
opera- 


In this cam 


accomplisn an increase in sales and 


tions, to make larger purchases of raw ma- 


terials and to increase the Carolinians’ 


knowledge, of its products. 


The McClaren company’s officials are 
making preliminary plans tor constructing 
a new factory at Charlotte about a year 


of this proposed con 
largely on the im- 


hence, and the start 
struction will depend 
provement in the company’s business 


Form E. T. Clark Rubber Co. 


\uthority to incorporate and issue $10,000 
in common stock was granted last month to 
the E. T Clark Rubber Company, Akron, O. 
The incorporators are E, T, Clark, 
\. Dames and Mrs, Ruth D. Cady 


Blanche 


Toledo Rubber to Expand 
The 


Toledo Rubber Products Company, 
I 


organized last May to manufacture rubber 
rugs, mats and other rubber products at 
Toledo, O., is arranging to lease the re- 


in the building in 
half the 


meeting 


mainder of the floor spac 
which it now occupies available 
space. At its 
dividend of $6.50 a share was voted to stock- 
holders. The officers are S. M. Williams, 
president ; E. W. Coble, vice-president; H. J. 
Johnson, of the Johnson Rubber Company, 
Middlefield, O., vice-president; E. N. Bel- 
Miller, secretary. 


annual recently a 


nap, treasurer; and W. F. 





Francis Alonzo Hardy 


Francis Alonzo Hardy, e of the pioneer 
rubber company executive t the country, 
died at his home at Pasack Cal n April 
20 He wa QR) wear , 

Mr Hard joined the Diamor Rubber 
Compal , ‘ | 1898 i t ts I 
ranizat {) { Ba cat t the 
Dian Match Com i be me its 
president. W the Dian | Rubber Com 
pa \ taken over e b. F. Goodricl 
Company in Ma 1912, Mr. H ly became 
chairn t tor t the 
latter reanizatior nd «1 | that ca 
pacity until 1917 when the thce was tem 
1x rar ] rb lic! 

Earlier in his career, Mr. Hardy had or 

il ed | \ Hard ‘ y Chicag 
ont ] rr A ] ‘ t t ‘ An rica 
(nt i Con i betlor re 1921, 

‘ 1 dire e | National 
| | ( tine ( I . al 
Banl { tle w i { the 
Diat Mat ( t time h 
‘ t Myr HH WW is i 
philant ! he n 
pleted the \ nN 5 

Expand Sylphrap Factory 

| i | ( t 
ry | | rT ~*~ ra ) 
lulose wrapping paper, tr 
plant at Frederick t \ I t 
il inl ce . I H tH IX ( 
pre ent I ‘ npa Mr Repl le 
va rmerl te tre rubb 
chem } id I \ y 
& Com (he 
Compan 


Pennsylvania Safety Record 


Che tire department the Per nia 
Rubber Company Jeannette | went 
throughout the entire year it 
lost time a lent t i I rt s 
record tie Tat ry i tiv 
roll ot honor of that state 


Orrsell in Safety Council 


The Orrsell ¢ mpany | 108 West 78th 
street, New York Cit " pust nec the 
Rubber section ot the Nat nal Satety 
Council The firm will be represented 
Council activities by John R. Foley, pr 
dent 


Canadian Tire Trade Paper 

The first issue f Tires and Batteries im 
Canada, a monthly business paper for the 
Canadian track made its appearance in 
April The new MhaLkaZzin ! published by 
Wrigley Publications, Ltd 110 Church 
Street, Toronto 2, Ont thlisher t six 
other papers 


Tire Paper Adopts New Form 
Business Publications, Inc., an 
Tires, a trade paper for tire re- 


appear im a new smaller 


Federated 
that 


will 


nounce 
tailers, sized 
starting with the June issue, and will 


20.000 as 


tormat 
circulation oft 
2? 000 


have controlled 


compared to its former | circulation 


The present type page of 7 by 10 inches will 


be reduced to 5% by 8 inches 


FIRESTONE INTRODUCES 
RAPID TIRE CHANGER 
The Firestone High Speed Tire Changer 
makes it easy to take a tire off a drop center 


rim or put a tire on, according to the Fire 
stone Tire & Rubber Company. 

The Changer consists of two spring steel 
clips joined together by a 9-inch heavy chain. 
Heavy cadnuum plate prevents rusting 


Changing tires on drop center rims is dilh- 


ilt only because the one tire bead will not 
slide into the bottom of the rim well and 
illow§ the ther tire bead t ye slipy off 
ver the rim 

The Firestone Fligh Spee Tire Change 





rim flatige and acts as a slide, 


snaps over ti il¢ 

vering the bead eat f tl ri This 
then allows the be id t slice easil if +} 
vell pposite the point where tl hea s 
heir oried over ti ' flanve with , 
tools 

| ! tone Hiel “pee oe e ° rel 
1 | ny ¢ w < pp | in 
ad ( ter rin 

Cutler-Hammer Elects 

\t the annual meeting of Cutler-Hammer, 
| Milwauk Wis.. held April 14. Frank 
R. Bacon, former chairman of the board, 
wa elected presi lent t succeed the late 
Beverly L. Worden The office of chairman 
of the board was abolished. Other officers 
elected were F. L. Pierce, J. C. Wilson, 
vice-presidents; H. F. Vogt, treasurer; W 
( Stevens, secretary 


N. J. Zine Patent Svit 


The New Jersey Zinc Company has filed 
suit in federal court in New York against 
James A. Singmaster and the Tubive Chatil 


compel an assignment 
August 20, 1929, to Mr 


improvement in artificial 


lon Corporation to 


of a patent issued 


Singmaster for an 


silk 


the process 


The complaint charges that 
conceived by Mr. 
tf the New Jer 


filaments 


was Sing 


master while in the employ « 
sey Zinc Company 


Lea Fabrics in M. E. A. 
Lea Fabrics, Inc., Newark, N. J., 
facturer of automobile carpets with rubber 
has been admitted to membership 
in the Motor and Equipment Association. 
Several other manufacturers of rubber 
automotive products are included in the asso- 
ciation’s membership. 


manu 


binding, 
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Dayton Sues L. H. Gilmer 


A suit has been the Dayton 
Rubber Manufacturing Dayton, 
O., against the Cincinnati Belting Company, 
Cincinnati, O., and the L. H. Gilmer Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., for infringement of 
The belts it 


large 


brought by 
Coimpanv, 


a patent on belts. 
manufactured in 
plaintiff and are widely used by 
manufacturers and 
chinery in factories. 


question are 
juantitics by the 
1utomobile 
also for driving ma- 
The Dayton company 
is represented by Toulmin and Toulmin, pat- 
ent lawyers. 


Firestone Preferred Dividend 
Directors of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company on April 25 


quarterly dividend of $1.50 on th 


the regular 
series A 


preferred stock, 


declared 


cumulative 6 per cent 
able June 1 to stockholders of recor: 
May 15. 
of October 31, 
his stock outstanding, wl 
the quarterly 


payv- 
as O 
The company’s balance shee as 
1930, showed $57,863,300 of 
would make 
lividend  distribut t l 
$867,950 


Hard Rubber Dividend Cut 


The American Hard Rul Company 
has reduced the quarterly dividend on its 
ommon stock to 50 cents a share, putting 
the shares on a $2 annual basis. The divi 
end will be paid May 15 to stock of recor 


The previou 


as of April 30 


I 
February 16, was $1 a share Until th 
spring of 1930, the company 1 paid div 
dends of $1.50 a share quarterly on its com- 
mon stock, 
Rubber Stocks at New Lows 


When the entire market dropped to the 
| April, 


rubber company shares were carried down in 


lowest levels in years at the close ot 


Some 
that 
being 


sympathy. improvement 


shown since time, with som 


the losses regained 
especially weak, making a low of 32'%, 


Goodrich sank to an all-time low of 9. [ 


S. Rubber was inclined to show more re 
sistance than the other leading rubber com- 
pany shares, but closed the fortnight with a 
loss of 1% points. Closing stock prices 
compared with the close on April 20 and 
with the high and low for the vear, follow 
Last Price 1931 
May5 Apr.20 High Low 
Aetna 5 3% 
Ajax > . 
American Hard Rubber 3514 30 
Dayton “A” 
Falls 
Faultless 2] 3h 
Firestone 9% 16 
do. 6% pfd. 60 63 561, 
Fisk 1, % Le Ly 
do. ist pfd. 4 : 2 
General 140 81 
do. pfd. 714 83 
Gocdrich 11% 13% 20% i) 
do. pfd. 10 68 in 
Goodyear 40 12% 52° 32% 
do. Ist pfd. 79 s2% 91 72 
India 13 13% RA 
Intercontinental 4% 2 
Kelly-Spring field 2 2 314 1% 
do. 6% pfd. 45 35 
Lee 4% ai, 
Mohawk 6 6 8 3 
do. pfd. 35 35 
Norwalk 1 1% Me 
Pirelli 325% 39% 31% 
Raybestos-Manhattan 22 291% 1854 
Seiberling 7% 7% 45% 
do. pfd. 40 82 
U. S. Rubber 145% 15% 20% 11% 
do. pfd. 26%, 26% 36% 20% 


lop 
£ige 
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LU. S. TIRE SERVICE MEN 
AT DETROIT CONFERENCE 





hat service is more important now than 
er was stressed at the annual conference 
tire service field representatives of the 
ited States Kubber Company conducted at 
headquarters of the Tire Department in 
troit the week of April 13th. 
F, L. Krause, manager of the tire service 
partment, characterized service as the bar- 
ve behind the sales forces. “Selling,” he 
id, “must be 
the shock troops in the 
Competition in selling and 
quality is keener Therefore it 
that service keep on its toes, 
com- 


backed up with service, just 
war were backed 
by a barrage 
than ever. 
necessary 
‘king up the selling efforts of the 
ny 100 per cent.” 

Dr. Sidney M. 
duct development division, told the field 
that the development division was work- 
anticipation of future de- 


Cadwell, director of the 


far ahead in 
ids, and called for close co-operation to 
Ip the department 
-hanging trends as noted in service. 


engineering sense the 
M. Simpson, general sales manager; R., 


Sheahan, manager of automotive sales; 


N. Hawkes, in charge of automobile and 


ick tire sales; B. J. Lemon, field engineer ; 
\. K. Dill. manager of bicvcle tires and sun- 
s sales: M. A. Clark, manager of in- 


and E a 


were among the speakers. 


istrial relations Bryant, general 
tory manager, 


STANDARDS ASSOCIATION 
SPECIFICATION ON HOSE 
\merican Standards Association has 
proved a revision of the specifications tor 
n rubber-lined fire hose which increases 
extract trom 


permissible organic acetone 


ent to 4 per cent of the rubber com- 

by weight. 
ments in modern rubber manutac- 
ve brought about the use of various 
tioxidants and accelerators in rubber com- 
the purpose of insuring longer 
better wearing qualities in finished 
er products The use of these com 
rents has the effect of increasing 


extract and the revision 


cetomne 
beet ipproved makes the spe cifi- 
keep pace with the modernization 


ubber manufacture. 

ese specifications and the new revision 
veloned under the sponsorship of the 

rican Societv for Te sting Materials and 


‘ire Protection Group. composed of the 
P, 





iated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 
npanies. National Board of Fire Under- 
ters. National Fire Protection Associa- 


and the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


M. FE. A.-N. S. P. A. Trade Show 


Motor and 
National 


The joint trade show of the 
Association and the 
Parts Association will be held in 
\tlantic City, N. J., during the week of 
At their conventions in Cleve- 
both asso- 


unpment 


Standard 


lecember 7 
nd last November members of 
tions went on record in favor of another 
1931, following the success 
the first combined exposition. Neither of 
has ever held its show in 
« Fast pre viously, 


nt show for 


the associations 











Names in the News 





W. W. Drum, advertising and sales man- 
ager of the Samson Tire & Rubber Corpo- 
United 
named 


ration before its acquisition by the 
States Rubber Company, has been 
vice-president of Smith & Ferris, advertising 
agency of Los Angeles, Cal. 


KELLY, advertising manager of 
Goodrich Company, spoke before 
the members of the Cleveland Advertising 
Club on April 17 at the Hotel Allerton, 
Cleveland, O. He discussed the “Merchan- 


dising Safety 


Puit J. 
the B. F. 


ampaign of his company. 


C. W. SEIBERLING, vice-president of the 
Seiberling Rubber Company, addressed the 
Chamber of Commerce Forum at Steuben 
ville, O., on April 23. He spoke on the ad- 
vantages of a “community chest.” 


CHARLES MoorHEAD, manager of the Col- 
ombo, Cevlon, branch of the crude rubber 
department of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, returned to Akron last month for 
a short vacation, 


K. D. Situ, manager of the tire de- 
velopment department of the B. F. Good- 
rich Company, spoke on April 16 before a 
meeting of the company’s management group 
at Polsky’s Tea Room in Akron. He told of 
the progress being made by Goodrich manu- 
i untries 


facturing units in foreign c 


R. C. BerkinsHaw has been app 


and acting con- 


trotler of the Goodvear Tire & Rubber Com- 


assistant to the president 


5 | 7 
yx the late J 


com 


] 
succeeding 
: : ; : 
Berkinshaw joined the 


in charge of the legal depart 


par:y of Canada, Ltd 
G. LAN? Mr 
pany in 1920, 


ment, and was later appointed secretary 


D. F. Cranor and L i * VENUuTO, of the 


Binnev & Smith Company, New York City, 
presented a paper and motion picture on 
“The Manufacture of Carbon Black” at the 
Detroit Paint Ccnvention at the Masonic 


Temple, Detroit, Mich., on April 14. This 
was the same paper which Dr. Cranor pre 
sented on April 9 before the Paint and Var- 
nish Superintendents’ Club of the Philade!- 


phia District, and the two authors will repeat 


this paper before several other paint conven- 
tions in various cities in the east in coming 
wee ks. 

F. W. Miter, formerly vice-president of 
Rogers Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc., has 


been appointed vice-president of the Swann 
Themical Company and will have charge of 
the Cincinnati office of that organization, re- 
cently established on the 39th floor of the 
Carew Tower in that city. He will be in 
direct ferro phos- 
phorus, formerly handled by him in his pre- 
vious connection, and will also take care of 
sales in the Cincinnati territory of chemicals, 
abrasives and lampblacks for the several 
subsidiaries of the Swann Corporation. 


charge of the sale of 


SAMUEL F, Broers, vice-president of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Export Company, 
spoke before the Akron District Council of 
the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents at Akron City Club on April 238. 
He illustrated his talk with motion pictures 
taken on his recent trip around the world, 


R. D. FRANKLIN, formerly of the B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company mechanical divi- 
named successor to W. N. 
SPRING, resigned, in the Goodrich purchasing 
department. He will handle 
printing, paper, fibre and corrugated shipping 
containers, fixtures and office supplies. 


sion, has been 


purchases of 


R. I. WisHNIck, president of Wishnick- 
Tumpeer, Inc., and its subsidiary companies, 
the St. Louis Sulphur & Chemical Company 
and the Century Carbon Company, left New 
York April 25 on the Ile de France, together 
with Mrs. Wishnick, for a combined business 
and pleasure trip through Europe. 

CHARLES ScHMIpT, of Harriss & Vose, 60 
Beaver Street, New York City, has been 
admitted to membership on the Rubber Ex- 
change of New York, Inc. 


Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., vice-president 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, 
drove the 20,000,0G0th Ford car before mov- 
ing picture cameras as a part of special cere- 
monies held at Akron on April 25. Ropert 
MILLER, vice-president of the Gocdyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, and T, A. ASPELL, vice- 
president of the B. F. Goodrich Company, ac- 
him, together with G. Ltoy! 


Akron. 


companied 
WEIL, mayor ot 
LD ma: oy 


rubber departmeni of ty 


Wauitrorp, manager of the 
rly l¢ 
Ass ciation, Inc., gave a talk on 


tacturers ; 
his recent visit to the rubber growing centres 
the Far East before the members of the 
Rubber Manufacturers’ Association ot New 
Jersey on April 14 at Trenton, N. J. A. L. 
VILES, general manager of the Rubber Man- 
al addressed 


ufacturers Association, Inc., 


the New Jersey group. 


KELLY, advertising manager, and E. 


ro. ee 
[. Morris and Guy GUNDAKER, advertising 
representatives of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, attended the semi-annual meeting of 
the Association of National Advertisers at 
Detroit, Mich., on April 27, 28 and 29. Mr. 
Kelly led a discussion session en April 28. 


ALBERTO PiRELLI, head of the Pirelli Rub- 
ber Company of Milan, Italy, spoke 
the delegates to the sixth congress of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on May 5, He suggested 
American reduction of inter-Allied debts and 
the tariff as a means of increasing European 


} - 
perore 


purchasing power and helping business re- 
covery. THomas Bata, head of T. & A, 
Bata, rubber shoe manutacturer of Czecho- 
slovakia, spoke on management on May 6 
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Rubber News Around the World - 


BELGIAN EXPORTS FELL Canadian Exports Drop Sharply CANADIAN GOODYEAR IS 
ONLY 1.7% DURING 1930 During the first quarter of 1931, Canadian NOW IN STRONG POSITION 


exports of pneumatic casings numbered 224.- 








Loe t ucts de 898 as compared to 447,286 in the same per- The Goodyear ‘Tire & Rubber Compan 
clined fron ' 5 200 in 1929 d of 1930. Exports inner tubes num- 0f Canada is in strong financial position, a 
to $10,014,106 1930 1.7 per cent red 185,876 in the first three months of cording to a statement to stockholders issuc 
The most t ca ( a 1931 as compared to 402,297 in the like per- by C. H. Carlisle, president. “October 1 t 
per cent in value tomotive rubber goods d of 1930. Canadian exports of rubber April 1, the first six months of our fis« 
ote! . ” re than 85 per boots and shoes in the first quarter of 1931 year, have shown a marked decline in sal 

‘ the inte ows rhis totaled 235,950 nairs valued at $385,729 and in the automobile industry,” he stated. “7 
acline we dis ; ; ates the as invas rubber-soled shoes were shipped to ruber industry over the sare period 

» at OF ae ‘ value of rubher the amount of 1,356,874 pairs valued at shown a decline, but not so severe as that 

: neler al [880.920 This compares with 313,446 pairs the automobile industrv. 

o 4 nex , , bert , result ere t rubber boots and shoes valued at $529.- “Your company has economized where, 
re rt , cal 929 ind 2.307.823 pairs t canvas rubber p ssible. Its accounts receivable ar Im eX 

rubber cute ; . lid mis soled footwear valued at $1,642,038 shipped ceilent condition and will show only a sli 
eittes ot, EP from Canada in the first three months of decrease in percentage of collection. as cor 
‘ - ' , pete 1930 pared to the same period a vear as lt 
alee wine a ; ail vould appear that we have reached the ex 

“tate » Bein PROP( ss ae. ro SI BSIDIZE treme low level of prices in the rubbe1 
| value of $8,885.400 in 1 to $8.628.600 RUBBER FLOORING PLANT ‘@stry. Your company has maintain 
» 1930. Mose of ; ” f financial position as of the close of the fisc: 

m j , . ’ . | at That members of the Rubber Grower: Ame) A and has also increased its cash pos! 

90,087, 70U vor rt it \ssociation should co-operate to subsidize a ae 

mobil , lec] estimated ictory for the mass production of rubber 

655,225 units in 1929 to 578,080 in 1930. Moor coverings ts a proposal put forward in DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY 
export n whi u test circular of Stanie} ar , 7. A * ~ ' 

ee ee ee ere ee ee EARNED $2,635,000 IN 1930 

rubber manufacturer and t ne in the that with the aid of mass production good ? : 

try to produce aut bil sings iality rubber floorings can be produced t \ fall in 1930 pr fits of mor than 35 

o ts te tle » Bitte mpete with even second and third grade 0.000 1s oe we eee Dunlop Rubber 
= oie tl ts in 1930. of inoleums, whereas at present the cest of rub Company, Ltd., leading British ru ber manu 
' ah alt Cen ¢ pee er flo - is far in exces st grade lacturer with interests throughout the 


: ‘ a world. Profit for the year ended December 
tin ist cal te tiie et 


c Ci > o- 4 ‘ —- 
“appli. “9 Every estate. it is suggested. should put up 32+ 1930, was £541,424, or about $2,635,000 
nds as the ‘ 75.4. ; gs , Should put uy : . ; 
——— aan £1 for each ton of rubber it produced last itter depreciation, interest ar preterencs 
te 102) she | ; ear, making a fund of $2.500.000 availabl dividends of subsidiaries, but before taxes 
Ts Se lag 6p as [his compares with profit in 1929 of £1,576, 
ted m (erma t eT tire j yOu € déucguad une | 


584, or approximately $7,670,000 
1) <u I n (ret | 


There is to be no final distribution on the 
market and pe Ijacet ARGENTINE FIRESTONE ordinary shares. leaving the distribution for 
> r : aie 
Pe 7 : PRODUCES FIRST TIRE | the vear at 6 per cent, as against 15 per cent [ 
, in 1929. Sir Eric Geddes, chairman, in his 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ i cw ctory 1 ti Firest rk | re w report states that the company felt severe 
yr ert ls nid ei tu r Company near Buenos Aires, Argen the acute economic depression at the end 
i tal “ee tina, turned out its first tire on April 30, the year which prevailed in all markets witl , 
ere ve ‘ ” 
it 1 ; tide to a cable received in Akron fron out exception 
; t vill { hy Vice re lent and eneral 
‘ ‘ | 
Belgian export rub ene - Phe plant has been constructed and placed Beharrell Cost Essay Award 
af ‘ é I eratior mn re t tin ihe site, ! _ . - + , . 
cent t : The award of £5 offered by Sir Georg 
' a main railroad line a short dis ee ar id ad 
I ’ “ae Bu ‘ Beharrell tor the est essa aeaiing with the 
$317.400 | ‘ i ' tad > SMES - ve uf nethods of costing ‘ rubhe manuf 
I verrea Wa uned ) fiarvey >& b ‘ is 
( ‘ . : turme imaustry is beet n e ft Phil 
birestone r., president of the South Amet —_ ee oF 
Massingham Harper, of the Willesden Rub 
x1 \ a irest ‘ ; t 
' er Company, Ltd. Or ten papers wert 
\ t nly ist September Formal cra Te 
' ’ : 1 , , received in the ontest, wht nducte | 
: , ™ _> > eed 1 ng of the new plant wi tak piace in . 4 
Michelin Earned $3,627,000 under the auspices of the Institution of + 
the ture TSS . 
: T , — ‘ , , Rubber Industry 
Societ Cr lead Upon receipt of word otf the completio: 
t ture! the first tire Harvey Firestone, Jr., cabled 
rey ' ‘ } ear WML OOO tr cs, rratulations t H tl] McGregor, ie! ’ 
r about $3,627,000. in 1 r ended D oe : tine win wil March Golf Ball Imports 
‘ 4 cel at thie \re ] Ti pial Wi 
cemb 1, 1930. 7 th Miche ire f its construction and equipm« Imports of golf balls into the Unit 
{ 118,000,000 trancs Gregor was tormerly chiei engine ul States during March numbered 113,836 balls, 
n $4,002,00 se pat plant 2 here in Akron valued at $35,492, the highest figure for sucl 
ent ' U,UUU Tram The South Ame plant sa t imports since September, 1930. In March, 
£ per e Banqu f 1,000 tires and 1,000 tubes a day It is si 1930, imports totaled 182.668 balls. worth 
de Paris et des P an arranged that raw materials come in one et $58,636. The average unit value per ball i1 
earlier loa t 75,000,000. fi t pet tr und = finishe tires, Imspect nd March, 1931, was 31.2 cents as compared 
cent wrapped, emerge from an exit at the opp to 30.6 cents in February and 24.4 cents it 


January 





\} 


ee 
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vith a rubber return ball attached by an 
tic string. The paddle bears an attractive 
is said to be 


and the toy 


ire in colors, 








} th 


appealing Lo OUT 


is already finding the item to 


‘ lly boys and girls. 
company 
ne of the 


best sellers of its line. 


Scene Ball 


new 


Cireus 


development of a process by 


h pictures may be printed on rubber as 
cessfully as can be done on paper has en 


led the Miller Rubber Preducts Company, 


of play balls 





r the surf, pools and the home. One ot 
e features of its 1931 offerings is a ball 
14 inches in diameter with circus scenes 


printed in many colors. The hall is all rub- 
er with a pure rubber bladder and is light 
inflated. Other 


the Circus 


weight and easily new 
Miller numbers similar to 
ull are the company’s Map of the World 


ill and Bathing Scene ball. 


Scene 





Krack-Kannon Noisemaker 


Real boys like to make lots of noise, and 


parents want to please the boys; but they 
also want to play safe. The new Gibbs 
Krack-Kannon is designed to fit this need. 


Loud explosions are made by striking down 
on a rubber ball with the hand, the air 
cracking through a paper strip which comes 
off a roll in the gun carriage. This 
strength, and strips of 


paper 
is of newspaper 
newspaper are used to replace the original 
roll when it is used up. Krack-Kannon is 
made of wood, hand decorated in five bright 
enamel colors, by the Gibbs Manufacturing 
Company, Canton, O 


Non-Skid Scratch Pads 


recently introduced in 
England a device known as the “non-skid 
scratch pad” for use in business offices. The 
pad has a flexible sheet of fairly heavy rub- 
ber as its back, which prevents the paper 
clipped thereon from slipping over the desk 
when the writer attempts to take notes with 
one hand while holding a telephone with the 
otner 


There has been 


Sherm-Swan Sprinkling Systems 

Sherm-Swan portable sprinkling systems, 
consisting of 
H. B. Sherman Manufacturing Company in 
with all-rubber hose made by 


spray heads produced by the 


combination 


the Swan Rubber Company, Bucyrus, O., 


9 9 
- Rubber Goods and Specialties - 
are now being offered by the Swan Com- 
Pong Bounce A red by the Swan C 

pany. he system is placed in an attractive 

novelty in toys is offered by the Bugle individual package containing four of the 
Manufacturing Company, 62 Hartiord spray heads and four sections of hose, three 
Avenue, Providence, R. L, in the Pong oa of 131/3 ft. each and a 20-ft. section for 
I ce. This consists of an eight-inch pad- the silcock connection. The Swan rubber 


hose is claimed to be made from a compound 
that prevent deterioration of 
under varying climatic conditions. 


will rubber 


Goodrich Bathing Cap 


Bathing caps for the 1931 season reflect 
millinery trends in accordance with the cur- 


rent feminine swimming suits 


styling of 





Good 


follow the new 


The new models offered by the B. F. 
rich Company, Akron, O., 
smart 


trend and are distinguished by their 


appearance. Approving side brim width is 


an upturned shape that flares at the side and 


is rolled back like a Dutch cap. The flat 
bow in back, shown in the illustration, is 
designed to conceal any bulky fulness when 


Other new Good- 
adaptation of the 


the hair is tucked under. 


rich models include an 
popular beret in an ombre arrangement of 
three tones and a chic style with upturned 
brim patterned in contrast and a tailored bow 


in back, 


Goodyear Thor Seamless Transmission Belt 





the name of the Goodyear 


NDER 
[) Thor Seamless Belt, the 


Tire & Rubber Company, 


Goodyear 
\kron, O., 
has introduced a new belt suitable for all 
standard requirements in industrial belting 
This latest Gor dy ear development is covered 


on the edges by a splitless and seamless en- 


from 
from 


new 
constant 


The 
under 
tearing along a seam—all the advantages of 
“raw-edge” construction plus high durability 
in a protected edge, according to the manu- 


belt is protected 
shifting 


velope. 


fraying and 


facturer. The new Goodyear belt is made 
of strong silver-duck, cushioned and firmly 
bounn between plies with rubber. 
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- Current Crude Rubber 





tems - 





DUTCH GROUP FORMED 


TO URGE RESTRICTION 


it a ct LD bbe rod er 
\msterdan t l¢ was «¢ 
d to form a r the purpose 
promot ber restrict Ee mMe 
‘ ’ T tT té¢ t t v 
eal " t t its plat 
r? ‘ t hve ? i luce 
n t \\ wers 
i . =o N t I ove! 
i ri Vi 
Later ‘ ted that there wa lack 
t in e Dut producer 
nee h an ass¢ 
itor | iT il 
product out + O00 t ittended the 
meet { I ‘ ‘ tat Tr) pr wiliceTrs 
epre t 4,UUU ft igreed t the 1 
tituti ( [ the ciati 
le t ther pr ep entit 15 
(M0 a 12 MM) Ff vot t the pre 
i Amer I manutac 
' t 4 ppose [4 
, 
nrot 
RR t ! turers wl 
‘ I tpnut t t iT 
, ' K stained 
Exchange Differentials 
j ‘ T rT? t tive it be 
) ] 15 rine 
’ tt< r ? 
| ‘ 
‘ ‘ 
‘ \f 
, Tw 
ent ent ) | () 
‘ 
‘ 
» Cn a t five nths 
ve 
‘ 14 


Malayan Shipments Fall 


Exp rts of crude rubber from the pro- 
ducing countries of Malaya and Ceylon dur- 
ing April underwent the first material de- 


the Rubber 


figures cabled t: t 
ss exports 


Exchange Malaya’s 
were 43,453 tons, compared with 48,589 tons 
in March 


cline in months, 


show 


gr 


Those from Ceylon totaled onl, 


3,487 tons, against 6,213 tons for the previ 
1s month Ceylon exported 7 3 tons t 
the United States, against 4488 tons 1n 


March 


BRITISH MALAYA IMPORTS 
LESS RUBBER MACHINERY 


The depressed State Malayan trade dur- 

ing 1930is reflected in the declining values 
» . ~1 

of machinery imports, particularly in cor 


with 
T he 


n the m 


nection equipment for the rubber in 
le. : 
bid) »¢ 


effect o! the ( 


ices « hinery trade is apparet 
the large drop in imports of rubber mangles 
hI 


ind other rubber machines last vea 


During 1930, there 
British Malaya 125 
f $4,835, as compared t 
gles, worth $117,579, 
Other 


were imported inte 


rubber mangles with a 
1929 imports 


value < I t 


an actual 
rubber ma 


hines. as classifie. \ ie Department 
( mmerce totaled 19; ulued at $181,293 
pre ting 25 per cent drop trom ( 
1929 imports of 248 s nachines, wort 
$227 965 
Only e iten ste S ber n 
\ mported om the United St ist 
‘ | t} Va $5 ] vher ] 29 
tr hip 5 t < ‘ 
; saa 43.830. to Mal 
1929 mort ‘ ew 
1s f narticularly lar i 1 
» be repeated 
he \ lues met ed ire stt | 
: 
e traits ilar M 
| ; States curren 


Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 











FROM APRIL 20 TO MAY 4, 1931 
M j ‘ July \ Sept. Oct N De Jar Fe Mar Avr Sales 
Standard Contract of 10 Tons 
\ f } f f 6.27 6.35 6.45 6.55 6.65 t { 6.84 6.9 2 
6.09 6.18 6.29 6.4 6.50 6.58 6.66 6.75 97 
f f f 6.1¢ 6.25 6.35 6.4 f 6.6 6.74 6.5 6.9 60 
é f 6.14 6.28 6.35 f 6.5 6.64 6 6.292 77 
é 6.04 ‘ 6.19 5. 2¢ 6.37 é { f 4 6.62 é 6.8 45 
é ‘ ‘ f 6.31 f ? 6.63 ' ? 6.8 6.0 ) 
a.m 6.15 8 ; , 64 ~§ 55 6 ry f ) r 6.83 85 
2 2 ) 6.04 6.14 ‘ : 6.32 6.41 6.52 6.60 6.68 89 
) ‘ 2 R4 ) 6.00 6.09 6.18 6.27 6.36 6.48 6.55 6.66 03 
) 5 8 Ri ~ ( 5. oR 6.0 7 6.27 6.37 6.46 6 > 6.64 162 
May 1 6.0 6.00 6.06 6.18 6.21 6381 6.42 6.5 6.58 6.66 6.75 14 
J 6.00 ) ) 6.0 806 6.18 6.21 6.31 6.39 6.49 6.5 6.64 6.73 4 
‘ 6.08 6.00 ‘ t ‘ 6.970 6.25 6.34 6.48 6.583 6.62 6.70 6.78 6.87 38 
Old “A” Contract of 2% Tons 

Ay ' ‘ r 6.10 6.20 6.40 6.50 6.60 6.71* 6.81* 6.92* 112 
S 4 6.00 6.10 6.20 6.30 6.40 6.55°* 6.638°* 6.72* 2338 
»9 ’ ‘ 6.10 4 ) 6.20 6.380 6.40 6.50 6.71* 6.82° 6.89* rR 
| t 6.01 r 6.20 6.30 6.40 6.50 6.63* 6.71* 6.81* 26 
{ ) 6.00 6.10 6.20 6.30 6.40 6.50 6.59° 6.69* 6.80* 73 
°5 ’ ¢ 6.00 6.11 6.20 6.30 6.40 6.60 6.71* 6.80* 6.89* 4 
27 ts 6.00 6.10 6.20 6.20 6.40 6.50 6.65* 6.74* 6.82* 97 
eg . ) 6.00 6.10 6.21 6.20 6.30 6.51* 6.67* 18 
} 7 5 so ».90 6.00 6.10 6.20 6.30 6.45* 6.63* 36 
3 a4 +. oO 5.90 6.00 6.10 6.20 6.30 6.43* 6.61* 7 
May } ‘ 5 on 5.90 6.00 6.10 6.10 6.20 6.30 6.48* 6.64* 6.73* 13 

» . ) a0 6.00 6.10 6.1 6.20 6.30 6.47* } 6.62°* 6.71* 
j 9 ‘ ‘ 6.11 6.20 6.30 6.40 6.50 6.61* 6.69* 6.77* 6.86" 31 


*New A” Contract 








RUBBER EXCHANGE CUTS 


ITS COMMISSION RATES 


Effective at the start of business April 
commission rates and brokerage charges { 
the purchase or sale of crude rubber futu 
on the Rubber Exchange of New York, I: 
were returned to a sliding scale basis whi 
at present market prices, allow a considera! 
reduction from former 1 
rregate amount ot 
tended by members to 
nection with rubber 
be increased, 

Members of the 
balloting, 
contract to members, and of $12.50 per « 
tract to non-members, bought o1 
ing to transactions on either the Ni 
Standard the new “A” contract bas 
hese charges will prevail 


ates Also. tne 
credit which may be « 


their clientele in « 


futures transactions w 


exchange on April 20, 
=. 


approved a charge of $6.25 p 


or 
wilen «rude fri 


ber is priced below 10 cents per pound, 
$12.50 and $25 when t 
ii and abov 


scale upward t 
market is cents per 
They also replace a flat rate of 
charged previously. 


30 


poul 


$10 and $2 


Relative changes in commission 
~omplete “straddle” transactions, also becar 
effective. 

\pprovit 


ig recommencatiol ma le pl 
ously by tl 


e Board of 


change has amended the by-law affect 
the extension of credit by members to tl 
customers in re to the | pu 

of rubber, and hic is generally regard 
as more equitable in its provisions, Fo: 
merly limited to $1,000. in the ager 
credit may "ow be exter l div 
or firm, when responsibility i lv shi 
to the maximum amount of $10,000 bv 1 
member on futures trad counts | 
extension of such credit, however, raust 
xceed $250. per contract 


DEALERS’ RUBBER STOCKS 
GAIN IN THE FAR EAS1 


Dealers’ stocks of crud rubber in the | 
East amounted to 44,317 tons at the end 
March, according t ble re ved by t 


Rubber Exchange of New York, 
total, computed 
with 42 986 tons at 
and with 39,500 tons at the end « 
1930. 
Before 


J 
f 


adjustment to a 


March total was 45,607 tons, of which 26,679 


tons ire ribbed smoked sheets: 13,659 tons 
in the forin of crepe; 3,284 tons unsmoked 
sheets, and 1,985 tons of scrap and lumy 
rubber, 


Harbor Board stocks gressively 
shrinking, amounting to 3, 


against 


aré pre 


ns at Singa- 
Penang, tons at the 


end of February, and with 6,104 tons at tl 


pore and 


close of January. 
Joins Clearing House 
The firm of Wachsman & Wassall, 29 


admitted 


House, 


York C 
Exchange 
30 


Broadway, New ity, was 
to the Rubber 


Inc., effective 


Clearing 


April 


tt ie 
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10, 1931 


\LLOON TIRES CAUSE 
LESS DAMAGE TO ROADS 








increase in the loading permitted ve- 
using low-pressure tires may result 
recent experiments conducted at the 
ieen, Md., Proving Grounds on a 
lly prepared concrete road and at 
ington, D. C., according to Burton J. 
n, field engineer of the United States 
er Company and a member of the Rub- 
Manufacturers Association committee, 
erating with the Department of Agri- 
: ires Bureau of Public Roads. These 
show that only 15 per cent greater 
ment thickness is required to support a 
balloon-tired truck than for a 7- 
nger car, whereas a thickness of slab 
er cent greater would be necessary for 
n tires and about 42 per cent greater 
lid tires. 
test impact, steel obstructions, 200 feet 
were located on the road at the end 
) n .8-mile straightaway, secured in place 
screws and nuts countersunk in the pave- 
The impact reaction after passing 
a 1%-inch by 30-inch inclined plane 
a 1%-inch by 12-inch rectangular ob- 
uction was decidedly where single 
loon tires were used, with dual balloons 
| and high-pressure tires the greatest. 


I 


less 


Phillips to Sell Lee Tires 
e Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation, Con- 


hocken, Pa., has closed a contract to 
supply the Phillips Petroleum Company with 


to be sold in the service stations of 
latter. Rumors to the effect that the 

ler was for $20,000,000 worth of tires to 
be delivered over a period of years were 
denied by A. A. Garthwaite, vice-president 
the Lee organization, who stated that the 
ompany will purchase tires “just as 


ld any other consumer.” 


India Tire Output Raised 


third production increase of the India 


& Rubber Company since the first of 


t year was announced early this month, 
eether with a statement that sales in 
March exceeded any previous record for that 


th. The new advance brings the output 
the Mogadore plant up to 10,000 tires a 
eek as against a previous factory schedule 
8,500 tires weekly. 


Plan Carbon Black Plant 
The Luling Oil & Gas Company, Luling, 
is planning the construction of a car- 
n black plant to consume waste gas in 
Refugio field, which has a 40,000,000 ft. ca- 
ity. The company also is making pre- 
minary surveys for a casinghead gasoline 
ant near Refugio. 


Tire Bead Fellowship 


Among the 13 new industrial fellowships 
added to the roll of the Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, Pa., during 
the past fiscal year was one designated as 
the Tire Bead Fellowship. Under this fel- 
lowship, which expires February 1, 1932, H. 
E, Foote (Ph.D., Brown University) is con- 
ducting research having for its objective 
the improvement of tire bead construction. 
This work is being supported by the Na- 
tional Standard Company, Niles, Mich. 





New General Cable Directors 
Three new directors were added to the 


board of the $63,000,000 General Cable Cor- 
poration at the annual meeting March 19 to 
American Smelting & Refining 
Company interests. F. H. Brownell, first 
vice-president of American Smelting, was 
re-elected to the General Cable board. H. Y. 
Walker, H. M. Brush and H. A. Guess, all 
vice-presidents of American Smelting, be- 
came directors of the cable company. 


represent 





Sue Rainbow Tire for $77,899 

Frank P. Milner and Kate Allen, both of 
of Columbus, O., filed suit last month 
against the Rainbow Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany for $77,899, claimed to be due on prom- 
issory notes, and for foreclosure of mortgage. 
The Rainbow Tire & Rubber Company for- 
merly operated a tire factory at Delaware, 
O., which is now being used by the Truss 
Core Tire Company, 

Process Golf Ball Moves 

The Golf Ball Company, Inc., 
manufacturer of golf balls, moved its plant 
last month to new and larger quarters at 
503 East 72nd Street, New York City. The 
firm is installing new machinery that will 
manufacture three grades of new size golf 
balls and is also adding another automatic 
painting machine. 


Process 








| Consulting Rubber Technologist 


| PRACTICAL 


| Twenty years’ experience with the largest 
| and most successfui companies in the 
country 


Physical and Chemical Testing 
| Special facilities for abrasion and quick 
| age tests 


Expert Advice to Correct Factory 
Trouble 


| ‘New Processes and Formulas 





Developed 


P. O. Box 372, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: Barberton 828, Portage 5895W 


| R. R. Olin Laboratories 




















CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Five cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, pay- 
able in advance. 
Address replies to Box Numbers 
THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th Se., New York City 
















SITUATION WANTED 





TWweELve YEARS practical experience, young 
man in mechanical rubber goods manufac- 
turing, also hard rubber and composition bat- 

executive experience; will con- 
offer, 585, 
RuBBER AGE. 


tery boxes; 


sider any Address Box THE 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





MANUFACTURER selling the rubber trade a 
raw product would like an additional line to 
offer, Ter- 


ritory eastern New England. Address Box 


Willing to carry the accounts. 


584, THe Russer AcE, 








SURPLUS RAW MATERIALS 


We PurcHaAse surplus and discontinued 
stocks of Chemicals, Pigments, Accelerators, 
Solvents and Raw Materials, regardless of 
quality or condition, Send us a complete list 
of such dead stocks, whereupon we will make 


you a cash offer, 
SUPERIOR CHEMICAL COMPANY 


New York City 


154 Chambers Street, 





Let me take care of your 
CHEMICAL WORK 
and 
MANUFACTURING 
PROBLEMS 


on a monthly fee basis. 


FREDERICK J. MAYWALD 
Rubber Chemist 


305 Hoboken Road 
Carlstadt New Jersey 











SOLE PRODUCERS OF PURE 


INTERNATIONAL PULP CO., 41 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 
ASBESTINE  *?2ct411x Prerarep For USE IN RUBBER 


Covered and Protected by Letters Patent Registered at U. S. Patent Office. Washington, D. C. 





LIBERAL 





WORKEING 


SAMPLE 


FURNISHED 


FREE 
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LATE M ARKE IT PRIC 


RUBBER—COTTONS AND FABRICS—CHEMICALS 








RUBBER 


Crude 


LIRING t he . t} ; \pril the 
1) average f th uly closing prices 

tor pot ribbed noked heets sank 
to a new low lev t 6.43 cents a pound 
I} mpat vitl t M I iverage ol 
71 cents and the previous low in February 
of 7.70 cent rhe April, 1930, 


vas 14.93 cents a pout 


The redu Malayan exports and the 
revival of activit it tire tactories were fre 
sponsible tor a tract i e m the price 
of crude rubber duri t ortnight. Lon 
don authoritr till figure, however, that 
daily rubber tputs are runt 400 to 500 
ton ibove consumptive needs, involving 
even at present \ I idditional daily 
hinancing to the extent f $60.000 to 
$75,000 

\ 1 range tra more than o1 
dinary interest came to light April 30 with 
the information that uindard European es 
tate ribs quantit unani ed had bee 
purchased | i ( \ buyer for de 
livery during January-February- Mar 1933 
at 374d per pound The transaction wa 
closed on t bas ind tet I don 
and worked ut it il ] Ss cent a 
pound in United States curren 

Prices quoted t é York outside 
market at the « M tollow 
Plantations— 

Ribbed Smoked Sheets 

Spot-May UKE 06% 
Jume “a O64, 
Ju Sept 6% 06), 

First Latex, crep< port 64a 1% 

Amber Crepe, N “a 6 

Amber Crepe, N | “a 0 

Amber Crepe No ; fa " 

Brown Crepe, Clean tl a OS 

Brown Crepe specky Sta 06 

Liquid Latex, per gal 765 @ 4.85 
Paras— 

Up-river, fine sya BQ 

Up-river Medium Nominal 

Up river Coarse { “a 06 

Acre Bolivian, fine Slo ) 

Caucho Ball, Upper 04 @ u6 

Islands, fine Nominal 
Centrals— . 

Central scrap 06 @ 

Esmeraldas 06 @ -- 
Balata 

Block, Colombia Nominal 

Block, Ciudad 31 @ .31% 

LONDON MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers 

Spct-May @ 2%d 

June a? 2 15.'16d 

July-Sept @ 3d 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Sellers 

Spot @ 2'od 


NEW YORK, MAY 5, 1931 
Scrap 
Some quickening in activity was noted 
during the fortnight by scrap rubber dealers, 
following the announcements of increased 


production schedules by tire manutacturing 
companies. Prices showed a tendency to be 
more firm this month than they have since 
the start of the year. Current quotations tor 
the various grades tollow 
(Prices to Consumer) 

Auto tire peelings ton 20.00 @21.50 
Mixed auto ton 9.50 @10.50 
Bicycle tires ton 7.00 @ 8.00 
Clean olid truck tires ton 26.50 @27.00 
Boots and shoes ewt. 1.10 @ 1.20 
Arctics, untrimmed cwt. 75 @ 80 
Inner tubes, No. 1 Ib. 044@ .04% 
Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded 

024%@ .02% 


Inner Tubes, Red Ib. OLK@a .02 
Air Brake Hose ton 9.00 @10.00 
Rubber Hose ton 8.50 @ 9. 


Reclaimed 


Rubber reclaiming plants jumped their 


own factory outputs upon news of the g 


eral increases in tire production in Ak: 
and throughout the country. Sales to r 
ber manufacturing plants continue to | 


up well, with nearly 40 per cent as much 
claim as crude rubber being currently us 
Late prices for the different grades foll 


High Tensile 


Super-Reclaim Black ib. .06%@ .0 

High Tensile Red Ib. .0644.@ .06% 
Shoe 

Unwashed Ib 05% @ ~~ .0¢ 

Washed Ib. O7T%@ .07% 
Tube 

No. 1 (Floating) Ib. .08 @ 08% 

No. 2 (Compounded) Ib. .06%@ _ .07 
Tires 

Black Ib. -05%4%@ ° 2 

Black, selected tires Ib. .054@ 05% 

Dark Gray Ib. .6%@ .0 

Light Gray Ib 07 @ 07% 

White Ib. OT%@ 07% 

Truck, Heavy Gravity Ib. .06 @ .06% 

Truck, Light Gravity Ib. .064%@ .06% 
Miscellaneous 

Mechanical blends Ib. .0444@ .05 





Cotton 
ID URING the month of 
age of the daily 


upland cotton was 10.19 


aver 


April, the 
closing prices tor 
spot middling 


December 


cents a pound, the lowest since 

This compares with an average of 10.90 
cents in March and 16.39 cents in April, 
1930 The current trend of the commodity 
has been downward, and the closing spot 


May 


to 10.30 cents on 


5 was 9.70 cents as compared 


April 20 


price on 


Taking the cotton belt as a whole, market 
authorities find that planting and germin 
ition have been retarded by unseasonably 


low temperatures. Only a moderate amount 


of replanting has been necessitated to date, 


however, and a few days of clear warm 
weather would improve the outlook im- 
measurably, 

The high, low and closing prices for the 
commodity on the New York Cotton Ex 
change on May 5 were as follows 

Q 
High Low Close Close 
May 5 Apr. 20 
May 9.78 58 9.58 10.32 
July 10.03 9.77 9.81 10.59 
Oct 10.38 10.13 10.18 10.95 
° ° 
Tire Fabrics 
Mills operated by tire manufacturing 


the 
month, but the outside market shows little 


companies have been busy during past 


change. Prices remain fairly stable, but the 


demand has not been proportionate with the 


announced increases in tire output. Late 


price quotations for the different grades 


tire fabrics were as follows 
CORD 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/3 Ib. .8444@ .34% 
Peeler, carded, 23/5/3 Ib. .83 @ .388% 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/38 Ib. .804%@ .30% 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/3 hb. 31 @ .31% 
Egyptian, carded, 23/5/3 Ib. 483 @ .438% 
Egyptian, combed, 23/5/38 Ib. .47 @ AT 
CHAFERS 
Carded, American, 8 oz. Ib. .264%@ .27 
Carded, American, 10 oz. 1b. .26 -26% 
Carded, American, 12 oz. 1b. .25%4@ .26% 
Carded, American, 14 oz. ID. .26 @_ .26 
LENO BREAKER 
Carded, American, 8% oz. ib. .26 @ _ .82 
Carded, American, 10% oz. Ih. .26 @ .32 
SQUARE WOVEN 

Carded, American, 17% oz. 

23-11 ply ib. 3238 @ .83% 
Carded, American, 17% oz. 

10-ply ™D. .25 @ .25% 

Sheetings 
Practically all sizes of sheetings show¢ 


price declines of a quarter of a cent in tl 


course of the fortnight The current qu 
tations are reported as follows: 

40-inch, 2.50-yard yd. = @ 074. 
40-inch, 2.85-yard yd @ .06 
40-inch, %3.15-yard yd. @ 07 
40-inch, 3.60-yard yd. — @ 06% 
40-inch, 3.75-yard yd @ .05 
40-inch, 4.25-yard yd @ .04 


Ducks 


More activity has been noted in the market 
for cotton ducks during the past two weeks 
with The 
latest quotations for those grades most use 


prices inclining to be weaker. 


in the rubber industry follow 

Belting and Hose 1. .22%@ .24 
Enameling TH. .22 @ .22% 
Single filling Tb. @ .10 


Double filling mh. .11 @ .11% 


sie hen Pe 














Neat Ghd Faas 





a 





suunt of business. 





CHEMICALS 


Rubber 


ACCELERATORS 
i Organic 
J 4.) bb. 24 @ 
45-10 Ib. 33 @ 
; Ib. 55 @ 
' 1 Ib. 62 @ 
6 Ib. 57 @ 
4.19 tb. 58 @ 
: PE ee ER ee tb. 64 @ 
4 A-32 tb. 80 @ 
: Aldehyde ammonia, crystals....Ib. 656 @ 
f Aniline oil, drums, 
b. works Ib. 144%@ 
Captax tb 
Crylene Tb. 55 @ 
+9 paste —_ tb. 4 @ 
"A Di-Ortho-Tolyguanidine Ib. 42 @ 
Diphenylguanidine tb. 380 @ 
4 Ethylidene aniline bh. 46 @ 
% Formaldehyde aniline ib. .387%@ 
; Heptene tb. 40 @ 
Sly 1 Hexamethylene-tetramine tb. 58%@ 
7 Lithex Ib. 18 
Methylenedianiline tb. 387%@ 
Monex ib. 38.2 @ 
4 Oxynone tb. 68 @ 
. Phenex Tb. 75 @ 
7y% Seen ae mb. 430 @ 
7 R & H 40 bh. 40 @ 
6% R & H 50 bh 40 @ 
6% R & H 897 tb. 715 @ 
R-2 ib. 1.95 @ 
, Safex h.. 1.20 @ 
SPDX tb. 15 @ 
— Super-Sulphur No. 1 tb. 
No. 2 tb. 
Tensilac, No. 39 tb. 40 @ 
Tensilac, No. 41 tb. 50 @ 
Thermio F . 50 @ 
Thiocarbanilid, drums tb. 21 @ 
TMTT tb. 3.00 @ 
Trimene tb. 75 @ 
base Tb. 1.20 @ 
1% Triphenylguanidine Tb. 58 @ 
‘. Tuads Ib. 
1% Ureka tb. ‘75 @ 
x, Vuleanex tb. 
ee Vulcone Th. 
a Vulcano} tb. 
Z-88-P tb. 50 @ 
| Zimate yd. 
i Inorganic 
: Lead, sublimed blue tb. 08% @ 
Lead, white th. 08%@ 
Litharge, domestic tr. 07%@ 
Magnesia, calcined, 
light per 100%. 5.35 @ 
heavy per 100 tb. 8.656 @ 
: COLORS 
s Blacks (See Compounding Materials) 
ly Blues 
Prussian rm. 35 @ 
Ultramarine tb. 06 @ 
Browns 
Sienna, Italian tb. .05%@ 
Umber, Turkey tb. .04%@ 
Greens 
Chrome, light th. 320 @ 
medium tb. 31 @ 
dark tb. 324 @ 
Chromium Oxide, bbl.....1b. .3444@ 
Reds 
Antimony 
crimson, 15/17 Tb. 40 @ 
sulfur, free tr. 56 @ 
golden, 15/17 F.S. tb. 20 @ 
Indian English th. 08 @ 
Domestic (Maroon) tb. 11 @ 
Oximony Ib. 1834%@ 
Red oxide, pure rb. 10 @ 
Smith’s 444 Crimson f.o.b. 
Springfield tb. 08% @ 
Rub-Er-Red, f.o.b.Easton Ib. .08%@ 
Venetian red tb. 08 @ 
Vermillion. quicksilver. 
English rb. 1.7%5 @ 
Whites 
Lithopone, Akcolith >. .053/5@ 
Lithopone, Albalith tb. .054%@ 
Lithopone, Azolith tb. .064%@ 
Lithopone, Vanolith ........1. .056%@ 
Titanium oxide tb. 21 @ 





06 
05% 
05% 


factories, 





meanwhile, 


Titanox B, f.o.b. St. Louis, 
tb. 
Titanox C, f.o.b. St. Louis, 


Zinc Oxide—American Process : 
American Azo: 





ZZZ (lead free) ............ tb. 
ZZ (leaded) EA 
Horsehead Brand: 
RCE tb. 
ae IIE cicianssinhicmnieounsis Tb. 
XX Red, lead free ....... Tb. 
Kadox, black label ....... Tb. 
=e tb. 
ff ae Tb. 
St. Joe, black label Ib. 
red label tb. 
Zinc Oxide—French Process 
Anaconda, lead free Tb. 
Anaconda, selected lead 
free : Ib. 
White seal tb. 
Green seal Tb. 
Red seal Id. 
Yellows 
SII soi sinisdeceniaieciiilebitielibiind tb. 
Ocher, French medium ....Ib. 
GED» ceteminicaninncnanes tb. 


4 HE attention of the industry during the past week has been largely cen- 
tered upon the Exposition of Chemical Industries at New York. 

a majority of the leading chemical suppliers and equipment manufacturers 
ibiting, the show was the best of recent years and developed an appreciable 
have been increasing their 
duction schedules and rubber chemicals and compounding ingredients have 
n in better demand than for some time. 


With 


COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 


Aluminum Flake ................... ton 
Ammonia carbonate, lump Ib. 
Asbestine soot ...ton 
Barium carbonate ichaiacasnieielanied Tb. 
Barium Dust eueiniteaiaihaids Tb. 
Barytes southern off-color......ton 
Western prime white......ton 
IEEE cavccsieniusidedstnatsheileniaial ton 
Basofor rb. 
_ tb. 
Blacks 
Arrow “Aerofloted” tb. 
Bone Black tb. 
Carbon, compressed tb. 
Carbon, uncompressed tb. 


Disperso, f.o.b. Louisiana Ib. 
Disperso, f.o.b. Texas....1b. 
Drop Black 
Fumonex 
Excello, compressed 
Gastex, f.o.b. Texas 
Lamp Black 
Micronex 
Thermatomic-Thermax 
Flex 
P-33 
United carbon, fob Tex. 
Velvetex carbon 
Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works ton 


FSP RRSSSISFE: 


Carrara filler = * 

Catalpo (fact.) saieaieialeaniagtadl tr. 

Clay, Kaolin, domestic ton 
Aerfloted, Suprex ........... ton 
Colloidal tb. 
Congaree. c. 1. 

f.o.b. mine ton 
Dark Blue Ridge ton 
Dixie ton 
Langford ton 
Lexington ton 
Mineral Flour, 

c.l, f.o.b. mine ton 
Par ton 
Tensulite 

Glues, extra white tb. 
medium white tb. 
Magnesia, carbonate tr. 
Mica, white water grnd. tb. 
Off color (biotite) tb. 
Rotten Stone (powdered) tr. 
Soapstone, powdered ton 
Starch, powdered cwt. 
Tale, domestic ton 
Pyrax A ton 
Whiting, commercial ewt. 
English cliffstone cewt. 
Quaker ton 
Superfine ton 
Sussex. ton 
Witco ton 
Zine Carbonate tr. 
Zine Stearate tr. 


06%@ .07 
07 @ 07% 
06%@ _ «.07 
065%@ 06% 
07 @ 07% 
07 @ 07% 
06%@_ .07 
-10%@ .10% 
09% @ .09% 
08 @ .08% 
064%4@ _ .07 
06%@ _ .07 
064%4@ _ .07 
07 @ 07% 
11%@ _ .11% 
10%@ .10% 
09% @ .09% 
16%@ .17 
02 @ .03 
01%@ _ .02 
21.85 @24.50 
10%@ .12 
14.75 @18.00 
03844@ _ «05 
06 @ .06 
12.00 @18.00 
23.00 @ — 
27.00 @36.00 
04%@Q — 
02 @ .038 
03%@ .08% 
06 @ .12% 
03 @ .07 
.03 @ .07 
03%@ — 
.036 @ — 
06 @ .14 
038%@ .07T% 
.04 @ .08 
03 @ .06 
10 @ .40 
.0314%4@ .08% 
08%@ .08% 
.03 @ .06 
75.00 @90.00 
01%@ .02 
.02 -— 
8.00 @ 9.00 
8.00 @20.00 
05 @ _ .08 
900 @— 
10.00 @22.00 
20.00 @23.00 
15.00 @ — 
25 @ _ .26 
22 @ .24 
.08%@ .11 
06 @ .08 
05 @ .07 
02 @ .05 
15.00 @22.00 
— @ 2.92 
12.00 @15.00 
— @ 1.00 
1.75 @ 2.00 
10.00 @12.00 
20.00 @ — 
09%@ .10% 
19 @ .22 





MINERAL RUBBER 






























Genasco (factory) .............. ton 50.00 @652.00 
Granulated M. R.. ............... ton 
Hard Hydrocarbon .............. ton 
Paradura ae ton 62.50 @65.00 
UR ee ton 28.00 @48.00 
Pioneer. MR, sclid ton 40.00 @42.00 
Pioneer-granuiated ’ ton 60.00 @652.00 
R & H Hytro-Carbon .... ton 27.05 @29.00 
Robertson, MR, solid ...........ton 34.00 @80.00 
se eae ton 38.00 @80.00 
SOFTENERS 
Acids 
Nitric, 36 degrees cwt. 5.00 @ 6.26 
Sulfuric, 66 degrees ......cwt. 1.60 @ 1.95 
Tartaric, crystals Ib. — @ 81% 
Acids, Fatty 
Laurex Ib. 15 @ «16 
Stearex Ib. 13 @ «.17 
Stearic, double pressed... Ib. 17 @ .22 
Alkalies 
Caustic soda, 76% cwt. 2.99 @ 
Soda ash, 58% C.L. ewt. 1174%@ — 
Oils 
Corn, refined, bbls. Ib. 08%@ .10% 
Cottonseed, crude 06%%@ .07 
Cycline gal. 27 @ .34 
Degras (c.l. 100 bbls.) ib. 03%e — 

Less «1. (10-25 bbls.) tb. 04 @- 

Lots less than 10 bbls... Ib. 044%@ .04% 
RESO tb. 0O54%4a@ .06% 
Palm Lagos Ib. 05 @ .06 

Niger Ib. 044%,@ 05% 
Para-Flux gal. 17 @— 
Petrolatum, white ‘D. 08 @ .08% 
Pigmentaroil .... gal. 18 @ .28 
Pine, steam distilled — gal. 65 @ .70 

destructively distilled gal. 54 ¢ -55 
Witco Palm Oil Ib ll — 
Witco Softener (f.o.b. wks. ) hb. .02 @ — 

Resins and Pitches 
Pitch, Burgundy Tb. 06%@ .07T% 

coal tar ral. -0544@ 

pine, 200 Th. er. wt..bbl. 7.00 @ — 
Rosin, grade K, 280 Ib. bbl. . @ 6.35 
Pigmentar gal. 18 @ .28 
Tar Retort, 50 gal. bbl. 18.50 @15.00 

Solvents 
Acetone, pure Ib. 10 @ .10% 
Alcohol, denatured, 

No. 1 bbls. gal. 27 @ .29 
Benzol, 90% gal. 20 @ .2!1 
Carbon, bisulphide Tb. -054%4@ .06% 
Carbon, tetrachloride tb. 06% @ .07 
Dryolene (f.o.b. Okla.) gal. 10 @ .10% 
Gasoline, steel bbls. gal. 16 @— 
Naphtha, solvent gal. 30 @ .88 
Rub-Sol (f.o.b. Okla.). gal. 0 @— 
Turpentine, spirits = 54 @ .5b6 

wood 51 @ «61 

destructively distilled = 3 @-— 

Waxes 
Beeswax, white Tb. 34 @ .36 
Carnauba Tb. 26 @ .28 
Ceresin, white tb. 10 @ «11 
Montan, crude tb. 064%,@ .07 
Ozokerite, black tb. 24 @ .26 
green th. 26 @ .30 
Paraffin (c.1.—f.o.b. N. Y.) 
Yellow crude scale th. 02%@ — 
White crude scale 124/126 %. 02%a — 
Refined, 125/127 tb. 3%@ — 
Refined, 128/130 tb. 02%a@ — 
Refined, 135/137 th. 64a — 
Refined, 138/140 tb. m%e@ — 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Agerite, Resin th. 
Powder th. 
White th. 
Albasan th. -70 @ .76 
Antox 1b. 
B-L-E ». 57 @ .60 
Neozone tb. 
Oxynone tb. 68 @ .80 
Resistox tb. 54 @ «57 
Stabilite Th. 57 @ «62 
Stabilite Alba tb. -70 @ .16 
VGB tb. 55 @ .66 
SPECIALTIES 
Sunproof ». 35 @ 87% 
Sponge Paste tb. — @ .30 
Tonox Ib. 56 @ .60 
SUBSTITUTES 
Black tb. 08 @ .14 
White Tb. 10 @ .16 
Brown Ib. .08 @ .15 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Sulfur Chloride (drums) ...... rm. 03%@ .04% 
Sulfur flour, 
Ref’n’d, 100% pure (bags). cwt. 2.40 @ 2.76 
Commercial wae 1.75 @ 2.10 


caleanel ewt. 
Vandex bt) 
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ht‘ YR the first time in months ship- 
ments from the producing countries 
of Malaya and Ceylon underwent a 
for April 
8,000 


material decline, figures 


showing a decline of nearly 
tons for the two countries as compared 


to March. Malaya’s 
were 43,453 tons, compared with 48,- 


- 
YTOSS 


exports 


589 tons in March, and those from 
Ceylon totaled only 3,487 tons as 
against 6,213 tons for the previous 


month. 


British warehouse stocks again rose 


to a new peak, the total for London 
and Liverpool on May 2 being record- 
ed at 138,438 This 
with the figure of 133,841 tons report- 


ed as of April 4 


tons compares 





PLAN OF THE SECTION 


The statistics included in this section 
have been chosen for their constant im- 
portance to the rubber industry. The 
tables are reprinted in the same relative 
position in every issue, each table being 
kept current by the addition of new figures 
as soon as they become available. 
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Meanwhile, the domestic indust- 
appears finally to be enjoying a 1 
of 


nearly normal. 


sumption activity that is more 


Several tire factories 


are running at or near capacity, a 


f 


sales in many cases are reported 
higher than for this time a year ag 


Latest figures covering imports and 
exports from the leading producing 
and consuming countries have been 
added to the appropriate tables in this 
section. The 1930 figures for monthly 
American consumption and domestic 
stocks on hand and afloat have been 
revised in accordance with adjustments 
just made in the statistics of the Ru 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. 








U. S. Imports and Exports 
of Crude Rubber 











U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 


(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association statistics raised to 


























— —Gross Imports— 7—— Re-exports ——, z 100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 
Average Average ee 
Declared Declared - °¢ Figures on Monthly Basis ——————_______ 
Total Value Total Value = 1924 or 9 9 9 
Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long Pe yh — 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 
YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons Jan. 29,058 29,638 32,196 31,518 34,403 43,002 36,194 28,557 
192) 185,394 173,772,677 17.76 6,716 2,414,924 18.86 179,678 es 55,788 29,761 $1,136 30,137 83,702 41,594 82,302 28,7 
1922 $01,076 101,843,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 “™“*#"- 28,385 33,498 32,936 36,141 35,688 44,730 35,450 32, 
1923 809,144 185,060,804 26.72 8,772 5,672,319 28.87 300,872 sous” tie aii a See mere me 
1924 $28,056 174,231,881 28.71 10,809 6,057,687 26.28 317,747 APT. 27,129 34,189 32,696 35,871 $2,772 47,521 89,686 
1925 $96,642 429,705,014 48.86 14,827 19,847,753 659.76 381,815 May 25,845 35,322 29,364 34,592 37,333 49,233 39,386 
1926 418,338 605,817,807 654.63 17,671 22,470,583 56.77 395,667 June 22,753 35,822 28,598 33,801 37,676 43,227 34,195 
1927 426,258 839,874,774 35.60 27,775 24,735,488 389.76 898,483 | OR Nd A 
1928 439,731 244,854,973 25.08 82,159 18,128,361 25.17 407,572 July 23,396 36,053 27,577 29,219 87,407 41,526 29,508 
1929 860,084 289,178,783 19.15 386,485 16,868,783 20.64 628,599 Aug. 28,982 35,909 34,583 33,460 42,927 38,274 30,850 
1930 482,082 189,134,330 12.89 80,205 9,316,205 13.77 451,877 Sept. 31,497 31,691 $82,904 27,214 39,882 34,707 25,515 
1928: 
July $1,258 14,144,765 20.20 3,087 1,451,446 20.99 28,171 Oct. 31,520 29,047 29,836 26,790 40,857 34,800 27,516 
Aug. $1,204 12,860,150 18.39 2,377 1,084,646 20.37 28,827 Nov. 27.229 28.253 28,080 26,792 37.461 27.659 23.691 
Sept. $9,835 16,512,019 18.50 38,088 1,884,148 20.34 86,797 — Dec. 27.199 28.748 26,298 25,492 31.282 23.531 21.687 
Oct. 44,058 18,200,882 18.44 2,405 1,085,407 20.15 41,653 : 
Nov. $6,519 14,878,441 18.19 2,788 1,207,089 18.52 33,781 = rotals 328.769 388.481 366,149 371,027 441.840 469,804 375.980 
Dec. 43,511 17,680,966 18.04 2,788 1,165,743 19.00 40,773 
1929: Figures o erly Basis 
Jan. 67,564 22,872,943 17.74 8,663 1,778,401 21.61 58,901 “ gures on Quarterly 
Feb. 64,265 24,760,111 17.20 2,955 1,874,788 20.77 61,310 Quarter 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1980 
Mar. 50,604 20,880,905 17.98 4,218 2,094,087 22.16 46,386 Jan./Mar. 96,776 87,609 95,268 94,801 99,216 103,558 128,565 101,610 
Apr. 55,725 25,542,726 20.46 8,298 1,624,287 22.02 62,482 Apr./June 89,498 75,674 104,099 87,109 103,242 103,500 139,292 112,229 
May G.26i =S600881i S155 Sees lem Sl 6S 6 lsaly/Bapt. 55,621 83,818 99,493 93,793 89,210 117,578 118,746 85,261 
June 42.065 ISTEROT «(SAE SIS LATS = BEI ct./Dee 63,617 92,656 85,789 83,212 80,860 117,597 84,872 72,020 
July 43,944 19,842,147 19.65 8,424 1,590,411 20.78 40,520 , ’ , s2cialiieows aoe 
’ ,22 16,530,090 19.88 2,644 1,282,217 20.80 $4,578 : a = See 
Sane +} — 15,214,485 19.70 2,011 861,068 19.11 $2,461 Totals $05,507 $89,752 384,644 358,415 372,528 442,227 466,475 $71,121 
Oct. $8,168 16,192,261 18.94 2,614 1,190,510 20.33 35,549 — ' 
Nov. 43,507 18,189,805 18.66 2,929 1,300,354 19.82 40,578 Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption 
_—_ 42,962 17,578,830 18.27 2,745 1,007,279 16.88 40,207 figures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
_— . 47.496 17.798.563 16.72 3.144 1.077.415 15.30 44.352 likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti- 
Feb. 42 687 14.798.240 15.48 2.280 960,790 18.80 40,407 mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have beer 
Mar. 44,976 14,653,243 14.54 38,187 1,192,708 16.71 41,789 used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
Apr. 45,423 14,783,605 14.58 2,688 892,582 14.82 42,735 figures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
May 42,692 18,373,282 18.98 3,154 1,085,482 15.37 $9,538 may be accepted as preliminary. 
June $9.998 12,215,848 18.79 38,174 1,028,653 14.47 36,819 
July $5,182 10,553,944 13.39 2,807 759,260 2.08 32,375 
Aug. 35,718 9,666,362 12.08 2,357 655,773 12.42 $3,356 . _ 4s 
Sept. $5,380 8,460,812 10.68 1,514 430,772 12.70 33,866 U~. 7. Consumption of Gasoline 
Oct. 46,069 9,898,980 9.59 2,482 419,325 7.70 43,637 : 
Nov. 29,401 5,700,086 8.66 1,300 271,348 9.32 28,101 (In Barrels of 42 Gailons) 
_ 9 19h 040 9 vi 7 5 9 
Des, $7,300 7,175,242 8.59 2,168 642,197 11.17 $5,132 MONTHS 1980 1981 MONTHS 1980 1981 
Jan. 36,307 7,190,591 8.84 1,706 $50,480 9.17 $4,601 January 25,731,000 26,844,000 July 38,256,000 
Feb 34,005 6,564,969 8.62 1,799 357,078 8.86 $2,206 February 26,509,000 26,133,000 August 37,433,000 
Mar. 40,393 7,356,505 8.18 2,800 534,180 8.52 $7,593 March $1,029,000 31,037,000 September 37,823,000 
Apr April 34,549,000 October $2,267,000 
May May 36,497,000 November 30,984,000 
June $5,902,000 December 29,094,000 
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1931 
8.34 
7.70 
7.71 
6.43 

1981 


DD. hat 
ere 
LNANN | 


1930 
15.24 
15.85 
15.34 
14.93 
14.24 
12.45 

9.96 

8.28 

8.20 

9.01 

9.05 
11.98 


18.57 


1929 
3.97 


tt oS ot 
oo om co em | 


o. 

19.67 
16.62 
16.12 


1929 1930 
Pence Pence Pence 


19.03 


18.97 21.18 
18.99 21.46 


1928 
19.59 20.64 


19.46 20.59 
18.47 20.37 


18.83 
18.26 
17.97 


1927 
Month 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Dec. 
Average 
for Year 
Aug 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Nor 
Dec. 
Average 
for Year 


79.50 38.75 40.25 20.14 
Oct. 
Nov. 


62.25 38.25 32.75 


1926 


$8.25 40.63 


43.64 51.25 40.86 


15.25 27.39 18.89 58.47 47.75 40.76 
10.90 
10.19 


1925 
1931 
Pence 
4.160 
3.823 
3.822 
3.082 
10.27 
10.96 


77.26 42.50 37.25 
1981 
Cents 


14.67 26.10 22.16 103.16 41.08 84.87 19.40 21.30 11.24 


13.938 28.84 26.17 82.99 38.50 35.12 
14.44 28.95 27.56 88.88 41.00 33.67 
19.78 26.98 31.18 98.01 42.50 34.32 
23.88 27.14 34.388 104.80 38.50 37.58 


eel 


(New York Market) 
-——Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1921——, 


N 


22.88 41.00 59.00 41.04 26.82 24.55 


1924 
21 
62 

13 


Smoked Sheet 
(In Pence Per Pound) 


1930 
Pence Pence 
7.471 
7.948 
7.595 
7.391 
6.926 
6.195 
5.648 
15 
15 


1930 
Cents 
17 


~ - od 


Recent Dailv Price Per Pound 


1923 
26.88 18.81 


1929 


Average Monthly Price Per Pound 


Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 


18.82 32.73 25.86 36.71 
16.12 35.14 25.29 36.01 


(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 


Spot Closing Cotton Prices 


17.50 29.45 26.20 72.46 48.50 87.72 22.48 20.55 


15.99 32.48 22.51 
27.42 26.60 37.88 98.51 


1922 
14.53 34.21 
15.11 
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London Closing Prices of Ribbed 

















-——Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1922——_, 


Mar. 


Month 
Jan. 
Feb 
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At ON HAND 
End of 29 1930 
Jan 6,342 131,744 
Feb 1) O58 if 263 
Mar 100,536 141.843 
Apr 107,659 148,272 
May 97,192 146,179 
June : Ue > 
July 92.585 152.001 
Aug 90,769 5.604 
Sept 84.362 169.9 
bet he iS 1&5 i7 
Nov 92.219 189.925 
De« 18.609 200.9908 


222 


“~ 
1931 


AFLOAT——. AND AFLOAT——, 
1929 1930 1931 1929 1930 1931 

93,330 61,863 56,187 169,672 193.607 265,674 

75.790 63,404 63,680 165,848 207.267 276.513 

t 67,065 63,646 63.133 167,601 205,489 280.987 
65.798 63,261 173,457 211,583 
65,7938 68,168 162,985 214,347 
54.668 58.657 146,729 210,209 
46.145 58,326 138,680 210,327 
19.423 61,168 140,192 219,772 
8.758 60,928 143,120 230,851 
59,180 61,122 147,663 236,593 
62,358 62,538 154,577 242,463 
62.388 56,035 180,997 257,033 
Association figures raised to 100%) 


(Rubber Manufa turers’ 


World Stocks of Crude Rubber 
ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. S. 


7-— ON HAND 


STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Stocks in London 


(No. of Tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) 


At end of 1929 1931 At end of 1929 1930 1931 
Jar 1.191 60,4 81,093 July 30,080 81,048 
Feb +554 64 R2 2 Aug 35.605 80.981 
Mar 28.214 68.923 Sept 42.188 838,329 
Apr $1.368 74.676 Oct 47,803 77,647 
May 81.290 77.31 Nov 52.454 76.887 
June 31,025 8 60 Dex 54.304 78,013 
At End of Recent Weeks 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday 
1981 
January 78,042 78,761 79,261 80,194 81,039 
February 81.183 81.422 82.111 82,185 
March 83.4 83,001 83,182 83,862 
April R4 84,421 85,704 85,922 
May St 
Stocks in Liverpool 
1981 
January 41,516 41,814 42,270 42,171 43,463 
February 13 } 43.679 44.555 44.776 
March 15,48 17,105 48,333 18,321 
April 9 19,733 51,221 52.043 
May 126 
STOCKS IN PENANG AND SINGAPORE 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) 
End of 1929 1930 1931 End of 1929 1930 1931 
Jar 29.617 389,727 49,802 July $3,859 45,459 
Feb 82.3878 44,371 49,283 Aug 30,834 48,182 
Mar 9.487 45,4 i9 Sept $2,188 44,015 
Apr 26.474 48,478 Oct 83.770 39,930 
May 80.764 44 Nov 30.963 41,674 
June $0,403 12.45 Dec 85.548 45,9638 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES 
1930 Malaya Afloat for Para and 
End of Mainland Europe Helland Colembe Manaos 
Apr. 39,758 23,580 2,204 4,000 4,482 
May 26,482 22.730 2,308 4,000 4,388 
June 86,578 20,920 2,316 3,856 4,688 
July $8,311 27,290 2,312 4,500 4,665 
Aug. $9,482 $0,310 2,196 $,200 4,489 
Sept. 39.863 $1,000 2.348 5,834 4,854 
Oct. 38,58" 27,630 2.378 5.600 5,166 
Nov. 40.56 24,220 2,405 5,400 4,535 
Dec j 5.980 > 569 5.189 5,132 
19381 
Jan ‘1 24.50 3.168 5,124 
Feb ‘ 24,580 326 5.404 
Mar { 5,800 8.857 4.843 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Tota! Balloons Total Balloons 
1923 23,140,620 0.6 1927 19,700,008 79.1 
1924 21,8638.311 19.7 1928 24,247,282 81.6 
1925 26.001 .664 66.8 1929 24,141,502 80.3 
1926 24,199,524 78.8 19380 17,364,096 80.1 
1980 1931 
July 1,449,161 80.7 January 681,301 67.9 
August 1,504,187 78.1 February 1,010,774 73.9 
September 1,052,109 80.2 March 1,425,336 81.4 
October 863,579 73.3 April 
November 920.435 72.2 May 
December 567,355 69.1 June 
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The Rubber 


May 10 
T ~ . . . 
U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 
(All Figures Represent Thousands) 
AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
Figures for Recent Years 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 
Production 45,259 51,633 60,845 61,237 64,489 77,944 68,726 
Shipments 45.204 650,120 59,262 59,002 64,059 74,296 69,395 
Inventory” 5,772 7,427 8,142 10,456 10,264 13,624 11,838 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1929 1930 1931 1929 1930 1931 1929 1930 93) 
Jan. 6,301 4,485 8,675 6,211 4,406 $8,744 12.855 11,924 5 
Feb. 6,479 4.555 3,985 4,951 4,195 3,402 14,525 11,410 
Mar. 7,049 4,863 6,289 4,717 15,329 12,513 
Apr. 7,391 5,648 6.888 5,089 15.870 13.076 
May 7,636 3,717 6,735 5,216 16,733 13,432 
June 6,847 5,122 6,800 5,294 16,497 13,277 
July 6,320 3,991 7,364 5,447 15,034 11,812 
Aug. 5,693 4,166 7,854 65,175 13,337 10,848 
Sept. 4,460 3,365 5,623 4,405 12,070 9,812 
Oct. 4,611 3,582 4,649 3,499 12,042 9,803 
Nov 3,378 2.654 3,355 2.834 12,127 9,595 
Dec. 3,057 2,814 3,237 3,361 11,838 9,003 
AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Figures for Recent Years 
1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 ! 
Production 60,116 70,706 82.614 76,618 70,823 80,180 68,829 52,42 
Shipments 59,072 68,106 81,004 71,591 72,896 77,127 70,592 54,938 
Inventory” 8,425 11,052 11,313 16,200 18,692 16,117 12,807 
Figures for Recent Months 
PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
1929 1980 1981 1929 1930 1931 1929 1930 1: 
Jan 6.109 4,607 38,623 6,789 4,857 4,062 14,424 12,704 9 
Feb. 6.346 4,634 3,916 4,948 4,337 3,400 15,936 13,036 9 
Mar. 7,000 4,941 6,317 4,727 16,641 13,179 
Apr. 7.157 5,510 6.716 4,848 17,000 18,784 
May 7,181 5,535 6,598 5,074 17,745 13,852 
June 6,542 4,950 6.515 5,265 17,294 13,612 
July 5.793 3.989 7,605 5,855 15.3811 11,657 
Aug 5.481 4,796 7,672 5,762 13,072 10,7387 
Sept. 5,190 3,817 5,859 4,541 12,585 10,065 
Oct 5,000 3,951 4,689 3,472 12,802 10,517 
Nov. 8,544 2,680 8,480 2,788 12,845 10,313 
Dec. 3,484 3,060 3,404 3,412 12,807 9,999 
(1) Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures, raised to 100%. The Associ- 


ation estimates its figures to be 75% complete up until 1929 and 80% 
complete beginning with 1929, and that basis has been accepted when 
preparing the statistics in this table. 


(7) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 








1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


1929 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


TOTAL 


19380 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Tx tal 
1931 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 


Automobile Production 


-—United States— 





—— Canada—— 








Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks 
Cars Cars 
$3,600,918 3.2083,049 $97,869 185.246 117,765 17,481 
4,265,704 $8,760,459 605,245 161,889 189,311 22,078 
4,298,799 3,808,753 490.046 205.002 164.483 40.609 
3.393.887 2,988,868 458,019 179.426 146,850 32,556 
4,357,384 $8,826,618 530,771 242,382 196,737 45,645 
600,331 427,218 73,118 17,461 13,600 8.861 
499,629 444,711 54,918 14,214 11,087 3,177 
415,332 $65,651 49,681 18,817 10,710 8,107 
$80,011 $21,195 58,816 14,523 8.975 5.548 
217,570 170,928 46,642 9,424 7,187 2,287 
119,950 92,717 27,233 5,495 4,426 1,069 
5,358,420 4,587,400 771,020 268,295 207,498 55,797 
273,089 235,099 37,990 10,388 8.856 1,532 
$46,940 297,483 49,457 15,548 18,021 2,527 
401,378 $36,178 64,200 20,730 17,165 3.565 
442.630 $75,171 67,459 24,257 20,872 3.385 
417,154 862,784 64,370 24.672 21,251 3,421 
$35,475 289.704 45,771 15,090 12,194 2,896 
262,363 222,700 39,6638 10,188 8.556 1,632 
224,368 187,288 35,758 9,792 6,946 2,846 
216,877 175,720 41,157 7,957 5,623 2,334 
150,044 112,800 87,244 4,541 $.206 1,835 
135,752 102,957 $2,785 5,407 3,527 1,880 
155,701 124,173 31,528 5,622 4,225 1,397 
3,355,986 2,814,452 540,534 154,192 125,442 28,750 
171,851 140,267 31,584 6,496 552 1,944 
219,939 180,419 39,520 9,871 7,529 2,342 
276.341 231,245 45,096 12,993 10,483 2,510 


Grand 
Tota! 
$.736,164 
4,427,093 
4.503.891 
3,573,313 
4,599,944 


517,792 
513,843 
429,149 
394,534 
226,994 
125,445 


5,621,715 


283,477 
362,488 
422,105 
466,887 
441,826 
350,565 
272,551 
234,1¢ 
224,834 
154,58: 
141,159 
161,32 





3,510,17 


178,34 
229,81 


289,33 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 


(Long Tons 
———e BRITISH MALAYA'——, DUTCH EAST INDIES* 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon? Burma* wak* Borneo* Siam‘ Madura E.Coast D.E.I. China* Valley Other* Total" 
: 252,016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 5,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,955 
4 259,706 108,524 151,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
316,825 158,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 5,424 5,377 5,877 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 18,797 517,528 
$91,328 151,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 52,186 71,418 121,231 8,208 24,298 16,017 621,580 
7 $71,322 182,845 188,477 65,356 11,821 10,923 6,582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
28 409,430 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
9 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,881 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853,894 
547,043 133,876 413,167 76,970 10,782 10,309 6,781 4,251 69,755 79,896 115,254 7,665 14,260 5,651 814,241 
929 
Mar. 49,448 14,553 34,895 6,583 1,418 758 601 499 5,515 6,620 10,629 658 2,332 786 71,289 
Apr. 49,816 11,414 $8,402 5,097 727 747 648 806 5,997 6,645 11,321 673 1,950 569 72,982 
May 43,960 15,593 28,367 5,723 800 966 548 453 6,264 6,961 18,437 1,059 1,922 733 67,283 
June 40,398 14,344 26,054 5,563 1,122 1,061 647 422 5,582 6,693 11,270 757 1,398 548 61,017 
July 46,454 15,071 $1,383 6,457 974 1,247 641 462 6,422 7,192 18,995 575 1,457 543 70,848 
Aug. 50,441 15,469 $4,972 6,079 685 998 641 431 4,644 7,298 10,782 1,082 1,563 499 69,619 
Sept. 53,484 12,392 41,092 7,998 384 8382 640 406 4,708 7,617 10,149 655 1,566 604 76,446 
Oct. 47,937 12,516 35,421 8,381 812 1,047 671 485 4,697 8,295 10,512 893 1,606 445 738,266 
Nov. 46,279 11,204 35,075 6,660 1,065 668 672 278 4,760 6,711 9,380 771 1,442 635 68,017 
Dec. 46,147 15,018 $1,129 8,683 900 930 672 $20 5,189 8,279 11,102 966 1,674 443 70,287 
1930 
Jan. 52,535 11,773 40,762 7,741 1,560 791 642 386 5,709 7,831 8,928 856 1,887 585 77,628 
Fel 48,947 12.960 35,987 8,055 1,245 847 642 469 6,900 7,191 11,414 944 1,787 480 75,961 
Mar 47,320 12,236 34,084 6,617 1,129 976 642 891 5,796 6,612 11,214 643 1,674 536 70,314 
Apr 43,803 14,627 29,176 4,444 856 1,026 502 366 4,802 6,326 12,724 433 1,201 630 62,486 
May 49,016 13,253 35,763 5,968 975 917 502 350 6,352 6,661 12,041 753 1,383 555 72,220 
June 36,607 12,120 24,487 4,577 778 1,040 201 392 4,728 4,776 9,512 425 974 551 52,441 
July 41,347 12,759 28,588 3,868 792 1,087 600 327 6,022 5,891 9,770 648 810 418 58,821 
Aug. 47,802 10,304 37,498 7,077 600 740 600 335 5,892 7,197 9,520 394 809 382 71,134 
Sept. 48,529 8,087 40,442 7,966 $43 680 600 289 5,960 6,358 7,302 527 1,093 474 72,034 
Oct 47,770 7,312 40,458 7,681 591 598 650 300 5,916 6,956 6,352 667 669 449 71,287 
Nov 41,281 7,774 33,507 6,042 864 631 600* $11 5,334 6,401 8,001 654 658 238 63,241 
De 42,086 9,671 $2,415 6,934 1,049 976 600* 335 6,254 7,196 8,476 721 1,365 353 66,674 
' 41,579 11,029 30,554 6,751 1,315 770 600* 424 5,923 7,348 10,328 914 994 350* 66,271* 
Ket 41,951 9,672 32,279 6,345 1,041 945 600* 409 4,869 7,206 9,001 900* 1,271 350* 65,216* 
Mar {8,589 12,009 36,580 6,217 930 600* 536 992 1,338 350* 





(1) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 
a basis of 8% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923, 1,117 in 1924, 
8,618 in 1925, 3,263 in 1926, 2,489 in 1927, 1,437 in 1928, and 2,670 in 1929. 
(2) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics unti] 1926; rubber exported as 
latex is not included—such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons in 1923, 93 
tons 1924, 6 tons 1925, 20 tons 1926, about % ton in 1927, and 1 ton in 1928. 
(2) Official statistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (*) Exports 
from “Other D.E.I.” are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about 


one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included 
which on a basis of 8% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tong in 1928, 
1,008 tons 1924, 2,239 tons 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, 1,459 tons 
in 1928, and 1,302 tons in 1929. (*) Calculated from official import statistics 
of principal consuming countries, viz., United States, United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, Belgium and Netherlands. This figure includes guayule 
rubber. (7) This total includes the third column for British Malaya, “‘Gross 
Exports minus Imports,” and all the figures shown for the other territories. 
ede is provisional; final figure will be shown immediately it becomes 
avaliabie. 








Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) 


Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 

United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether-  navia Spain slovakia World 

States' Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (gz) (abed) Total 
1919 288,407 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,895 9,758 9,894 75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 & 343,808 
1920 249,530 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 3,840 5,510 2,292 2,008 567 871,399 
1921 179,736 42,087 15,185 21,920 8,124 21,718 3,906 165 1,014 1,706 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 800,620 
1922 296,594 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,493 2,643 172 —8,807 1,778 589 567 896,012 
1923 801,527 12,700 27,392 18,519 18,277 15,872 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 409,173 
1924 $19,108 —11,550 80,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 8,124 2,688 —807 3,178 944 1,370 416,208 
1925 $85,596 4,061 $2,956 83,9387 19,688 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 875 8,149 1,155 1,558 520,274 
1926 899,981 84,865 84,240 22,775 20,229 18,125 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 617,957 
1927 403,472 60,249 $4,271 $8,892 26,405 20,521 11,881 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2,055 2,672 682,808 
1928 407,572 4,846 86,498 87,855 80,447 25,621 12,488 15,184 8,480 7,958 2,248 4,418 8,178 8,188 599,771 
1929 628,608 122,675 55,093 49,275 85,458 $4,284 17,169 11,774 15,886 9,445 8,022 6,440 864 4,650 894,015 
1929: 
Mar. 46,391 9,068 4,409 4,586 4,961 2,680 1,515 716 725 931 316 354 80 409 77,091 
Apr. 62,520 8,295 4,854 5,351 8,177 2,308 1,407 703 1,518 750 144 956 40 445 82,478 
May 48,475 5,112 8,152 3,682 2,987 2,314 1,417 996 1,487 854 201 468 37 277 71,859 
June $8,821 4,787 6,814 8,948 8,075 1,598 1,624 695 2,215 672 687 507 24 520 65,882 
July 41,114 4,998 4,839 8,559 3,205 2,888 2,028 1,056 2,918 1,089 258 519 80 465 68,401 
Aug. 85,397 14,594 4,645 4,082 2,879 8,663 908 1,284 724 902 254 429 26 819 70,055 
Sept. $2,912 17,010 3,889 4,691 1,908 3,511 1,224 1,235 853 672 258 861 91 417 68,453 
Oct. 86,040 16,111 4,489 8,355 1,821 8,902 1,888 1,073 1,125 1,147 278 710 91 201 72,181 
Nov. 41,097 13,141 8,082 3,776 2,709 8,221 1,276 1,226 1,458 361 2538 595 62 818 72,564 
Dec. 40,588 12,434 4,274 2,921 2,114 2,251 1,198 1,200 726 741 52 677 90 443 69,709 
1980: 
Jan. 44,911 11,106 4,207 8,862 2,842 2,805 910 826 $32 612 209 552 200° 577 13,948 
Feb. 40,792 10,2938 4,482 3,697 2,250 1,386 1,885 2,705 457 1,148 188 S15 200° 239 69,583 
Mar. 42,216 12,346 4,354 4,289 3,776 2,668 1,088 1,153 975 678 858 $22 200° 263 74,676 
Apr. 43,036 18,058 5,006 4,488 2,303 2,769 2,067 929 673 1,431 158 461 200° 255 16,790 
May 40,012 9,861 5,233 4,379 2,593 2,699 1,279 1,645 64 1,250 230 274 200* 282 65,62¢@ 
June 37,374 9,645 4,458 3,794 2,579 2,677 1,878 1,574 67 691 3438 507 200* 282 65,62¢ 
July $2,785 7,650 3,811 3,449 3,347 1,206 587 567 84 939 172 756 200° 342 55,895 
Aug. $4,513 8,369 3,953 8,515 2,108 2,170 886 149 265 888 37 747 200° 450 68,256 
Sept. 34,373 16,015 5,285 4,089 1,578 2,606 1,279 1,878 414 824 221 817 200° 411 69,488 
Oct. 44,385 9,095 7,403 3,747 1,942 3,951 2,460 2,782 609 769 439 1,182 200* 351 79,268 
Nov. 28,437 ~250 13,662 3,074 2,128 4,008 2,510 2,140 464 596 364 1,180 200* 843 58,851 
Dec 35,202 12,249 7,149 3,105 1,347 4,104 2,815 544 950 814 205 647 200* 673 70,004 
1981: 
Jan 34,892 9,730 5,954 3,847 1,709 2,861 1,036 1,775 601 986 $48 464 240 635 65,015 
Feb. 32.575 12,226 8.374 1,927 785 157 475 201 366 
Mar 37,988 12,335 392 





b—Including balata. c—Re-exports not de- 
ducted in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rub- 
ber. e—Official statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. f—Including 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland. g—United Kingdom and French 
exports to Spain except in years prior to 1925. h—French imports have 


a—Including gutta percha. 


been reduced 12 per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha am 
to reduce to basis of net weight. ‘United States imports of guayule are in 
cluded in this compilation. ‘*Figure is provisional; final figure will be show: 
immediately it becomes available. 




































































































































































































Domestic Production of Miscellaneous 


Rubber Goods 


Rubber Proofed Mechanical Goods 


Fabrics Rubber Heels Rubber Soles Shipments 
Yards Pairs Pairs Dollars 
1924 25,020,000 186,279,000 (*) $48,615,000 
1925 23,988,000 206,970,000 16,211,620(*) 64,877,000 
1926 29,328,000 183,312,000 12,253,000 76,789,000 
1927 37,872,000 201,014,000 27,160,000 68,625,000 
1928 41,179,000 236,170,000 37,645,000 69,114,000 
1929 50,731,000 232,126,000 $4,499,000 74,770,000 
1930 42,681,000 178.059.000 29,514,000 58,465,000 
1930: 
March 3,570,000 15,439,000 2,582,000 5,981,000 
April 4,029,000 17,762,000 2,593,000 5,989,000 
May 3,597,000 15,603,000 1,939,000 6,163,000 
June 3,379,000 15,795,000 2,734,000 6,318,000 
July 2,940.000 15,117,000 2,663,000 4,910,000 
August 8,458,000 13,735,000 1,473,000 4,552,000 
September 5,046,000 14,322,000 2,193,000 4,083,000 
October 5,209,000 16,460,000 3,056,000 4,186,000 
November 2,822,000 11,083,000 1,426,000 3.400,000 
December 1,909,000 13,101,000 3,021,000 3,338,000 
1931 


2,588,000 3,599,000 


7,310,000 


#anuary 2,206,000 12,973,000 
y . 
February 





(*) Not available; (*) Last 9 months only. 
Source: “Survey of Current of Business of the Department of Commerce.” 














United States Imports of Guayule, 
Balata, Jelutong, Liquid Latex 


(All quantities in Long Tons) 











Guayule Balata Jelutong Liquid Latex (*) 
Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars Tons Dollars 
1919 1,430 760,690 727 937,038 8,332 2,213,964 —— — 
1920 768 345,986 1,064 1,260,048 6,672 2,068,501 -—— —_— 
1921 58 26,945 814 1,077,869 1,746 351,898 —— — 
1922 127 67,040 812 978,765 2,335 403,812 —— — 
1923 1,155 642,227 700 898,524 4,565 853,308 —— — 
1924 1,356 536,392 464 568,456 6,166 1,287,100 2,157 864,059 
1925 8.781 1,803,448 617 574,750 6,749 1,642,581 3,858 3,537,810 
1926 4,305 2,562,096 354 $27,218 7,268 3,127,757 3,388 4,680,386 
1927 6,018 2,674,957 582 447,246 17,785 2,448,657 1,116 876,077 
1928 8,075 1,765,685 731 430,855 7,552 2,540,059 4,167 2,185,579 
1929 1,281 645,176 728 566,964 8,208 2,458,136 38,728 1,787,997 
1980 1,096 347,388 601 422,684 6,907 1,408,244 4,449 1,506,804 
1980: 
Apr. 76 19,856 58 54,548 410 103,089 226 98,239 
May 172 57,760 17 13,645 602 144,415 749 242,385 
June 168 51,561 52 47,000 632 120,424 389 129,368 
July 93 26,000 24 17,463 45 102,325 242 78,688 
Aug. 50 14,000 11 5,600 766 168,511 944 268,127 
Sept. 100 28,000 45 $9,512 486 86,664 402 127,761 
Oct. 64 18,527 36 30,702 490 113,638 306 99,637 
Nov. - 73 61,660 389 84,219 332 65,265 
Dec. - 90 66,198 429 116,644 70 20,481 
1981: 
Jan. 46 31,870 355 58,897 291 70,708 
Feb 1 13,801 511 114,100 369 89,470 
Mar 6¢ 23,568 625 127,803 895 75,285 


(*) Latex import figures not available before 1924. 








Reclaimed Rubber in the United States 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


Censumption Consumption 
Produe- % to Produc- % to 
lear tion Tons Crude Stocks* Year tion Tons Crude Stocks* 
{021 86.726 41,861 24.1 1926 180,582 164,500 45.9 23,218 
1922 67,884 64,458 19.3 1927 189,144 178,471 47.6 24,980 
1928 74,766 69,584 22.7 1928 208,516 228,000 50.4 24,785 
1924 80,079 76,072 22.4 1929 218,954 226,588 48.4 27,464 
1925 182.980 187.105 85.6 138,208 1930 146,808 155,673 39.6 24.008 
1929: 
Jan 18.685 21,068 49.1 24,394 July 18,387 20,236 48.7 19,679 
Feb. 18,094 19,829 47.7 23,305 Aug. 19,787 18,230 47.6 22,309 
Mar. 19,984 20.867 46.7 22,076 Sept. 18,660 17,071 49.2 24,984 
Apr. 19,899 22.435 47.8 20,680 Oct. 18,865 18,744 658.8 25,117 
May 20.3885 23,176 47.1 19.479 Nov. 14,363 15,330 55.4 26,080 
June 18,416 18,141 42.0 17,980 Dec. 13,429 11,531 49.0 27,464 
1980: 
Jan. 15,010 17,454 47.6 24,241 July 12,322 12,384 42.3 23,878 
Feb. 15,846 14,559 44.5 24,243 Aug. . 12,047 10,985 35.9 22,980 
Mar. 17,400 15,241 42.2 24,415 Sept. 11,433 10,480 41.4 21,996 
Apr. 17,828 16,904 42.0 24,587 Oct. 12,349 10,724 $9.8 21,145 
May 17,812 17,0562 42.7 28,366 Nov. 10,768 8,816 87.5 24,007 
June 15,714 14,068 40.8 24,449 Dec. 10,073 8.449 39.3 24,008 
1981: 
Tan. 10,349 10,728 387.6 22,429 July 
Feb 10,871 10,800 387.5 18,878 Aug 
Mar 12,988 12,524 38.3 18,375 Sept. 
Apr. Oct. 
May Nov. 
June Dee. 


*Stocks on hand at the end of month or year. Exports of reclaimed 
subber, not shown in this table, amounted to 8,540 tons in 1927, 9,577 tons 
be 1928, and 12,369 tons in 1929. 

(Rubber Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%) 


May 10, 1931 





The Rubber Age 
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Errect or Carson Brack on Insutatinc Ors. By W. B. Wiegand, C. R. 
Boggs and D. W. Kitchin. Published by the Binney & Smith Company, 
41 East 42nd Street, New York City. 1931. 12 pp. For free distribution. 


Carbon black has been successfully used to improve the electrical 
properties of insulating oils. The electrical breakdown or dielec- 
tric strength of a series of transformer oils was raised by an average 
of 40 per cent after treatment by various methods with carbon black. 
A series of experiments designed to illustrate the mechanism of 
this action of carbon black is described in this paper. This new 
use for carbon black has no di-ect bearing on rubber compounding ; 
yet there are references in this paper which ought to be of in- 
terest to all those who are following the remarkable strides in the 
technology of carbon black which have been made during the 
past few years. 


An Economic View or Rusper Prantinc. By R. Soliva. Published by 


Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., Singapore, S. S. 1931. 135 pp 

Writing neither as planter nor broker but as a critical well- 
wisher of the rubber plantation industry, Mr. Soliva, a Singapore 
banker, points out the defects of restriction schemes and clearly 
shows that the salvation of rubber growers lies in their own effi- 
cient conduct of their industry. He emphasizes that Sumatra is the 
leading country in cultivation methods, which may explain the 
strong opposition of some Dutch planters to any governmental in- 
terference with their industry. “The policy of the large and well 
managed companies of Sumatra, which have reinvested their amor- 
tization funds in new budded areas,” says Mr. Soliva, “will prove 
extremely wise in the next few years compared with many Malayan 
estates, which will find themselves with obsolete and nearly value- 
less estates and little cash to replant them.” 


Wuy Recocnize Russia By Louis Fischer Published by Jonathan Cape 
& Harrison Smith, 139 East 46th Street, New York City 1931. 289 pp 
Both sides receive a hearing in this presentation of the argu- 

ments for and against the recognition of the Soviet government by 
the United States. After an introductory chapter on the Soviets 
in world affairs, Mr. Fischer discusses diplomatic relations between 
the United States and Soviet Russia and outlines the reasons gen- 
erally put forth for recognition or non-recognition. In later chap- 
ters, he treats of Russia’s pre-Soviet debts to Americans, the legal 
aspects of recognition, and the much discussed Communist “propa- 
ganda.” In his few words on the subject, he gives a truly Mus- 
covite spelling to the word which has been variously used lately 
as “hondrilla” and “chondrille” by different writers. “Khondrilla,” 
he says, “is expected within a few years to make the Soviets in- 
dependent of the world rubber market.” 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SeveENTH CONFERENCE OF Mayor INpbUSTRIES Published 
193 


by the University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill 31 175 pr 

The addresses of eleven leaders of industry at this conference 
last October are reprinted in this volume, together with more 
than 50 handsome full-page portraits of the guests of honor and 
speakers. The discussion of the rubber industry by Harvey S 
Firestone, Jr., which is included, was published in THe Rusper AGE 
for November 10, 1930. 


AMERICAN STANDARDS YEAR Book. Published by the American Standards 
Association, 29 West 39th Street, New York City 1931 102 pp. 


The progress of standardization is again reviewed in this annual, 
which includes several projects of interest to the rubber industry. 
There is a foreword by Charles F. Kettering, president of the Gen- 
eral Motors Research Corporation. 


IXL HyGrape Worm Gear Sprep Repucers Published by the Foote Bros. 
Gear & Machine Company, 215 North Curtis Street, Chicago, IIl 1931 
80 pp For free distribution. 


The evolution of worm gearing is described and the application 
of this type of equipment discussed in this handsomely illustrated 
publication. 


A New Iwnprcatinc Controititer. Published by the Brown Instrument Com- 
pany, Wayne and Roberts Avenues, Philadelphia, Pa 1931 4 pp. For 
free distribution 
A new electric pyrometer is described and illustrated in this 

broadside, with details of its use in several industries. 
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